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THE WEEK. 


On Monday Mr. Balfour left Chatsworth for 
Manchester, and delivered in the evening an important 
address to his constituents. We attempt, in a leading 
article, to indicate the position in which Mr. Balfour 
appears to be trying to balance himself at the present 
moment on the fiscal tight-rope. But before coming to 
close quarters with the subject of the hour he expressed in 
very proper language the feeling of misgiving and depres- 
sion with which all lovers of peace must contemplate 
the possibility of hostilities in the Far East. Great 
Britain, he added, as if to remind us all of the extra- 
ordinary folly which prompted his Government to enter 
into an entangling alliance with Japan, ‘‘ will, to the 
full, carry out all her treaty obligations.” For the rest 
Mr. Balfour, before exhibiting the utter weakness and 
hollowness of his own position as the would-be 
reconciler of Free Trade and Protection, of Free Food 
and Preference of Sir Michael Hicks Beach and Mr. 
Chamberlain, treated his hearers to some rather feeble 
badinage of Mr. Asquith’s ‘‘ paradoxes,” and revived 
the stale and obvious gibe at the afternoon Lord 
Rosebery, who addressed agriculturists, and the even- 
ing Lord Rosebery, who addressed artisans. 





Tue Liberal Leader addressed a great meeting 
in the Corn Exchange, Maidstone, on Wednesday. 
Striking at once a resounding note of confidence and 
resolution, he reminded an enthusiastic audience of the 
long series of by-elections, the results of which, after 
some allowance has been made, point with irresistible 
certainty to a sweeping victory for the Liberal Party. 
The Government, which has been so busy in the work of 
bribing its special friends by relieving rents, putting 
sectarian schools on the rates, and menacing those who 
seek to check and control the sale of intoxicants, has 
lost the respect of the nation. Everywhere we see the 
signs of mess and muddle. And now we are told that 
trade is shrinking. If it shrinks, why does it shrink ? 
Sir Henry gives a true and straightforward answer. 
Three hundred millions have been squandered on war 
and an annual dead weight of 45 millions has been added 
to taxation. The ingenious game of shifting distress 
from the shoulders of the war and Mr. Chamberlain to 
those of Free Trade and Mr. Cobden has been tried, 
but Mr. Balfour now sees that this card will not win 
the trick. He sees that the Unionist Party is already 
in a state of decomposition, so he tries to go back to 
the old stage of unsettled convictions and begs Mr. 
Chamberlain’s friends to take the card back. The 
Liberal Leader was speaking after full consultation 
with his colleagues, and great importance attaches to 
the welcome which he extended to the Tory Free 
Traders, a welcome which involves no abandonment by 
the Liberal Party of any of its principles or opinions 
either as regards education or licensing or land reform. 

Tue war in Somaliland continues, we cannot say 
progresses. It began, as we have shown over and over 
again, without any adequate cause, and it goes on with 
out any adequate object. The monthly expenditure 
must be very large indeed, and every week the blood of 
Englishmen, of our own native levies, and of the Somali 
tribes who support the Mullah is being spilt. On 
Monday General Egerton reported to the War Office 









that his mounted troops and infantry ‘‘ marched to 
attack 5,000 Dervishes at Jidballi, a place somewhat 
to the north of Bohotle. The Dervishes advanced to 
charge, but could not face the frontal fire of infantry 
and flank attack of mounted troops.” They broke 
and fled, and were pursued for ten miles. General 
Egerton estimated the Dervish loss at 1,000 killed, 
but the number has since been reduced by half, 
Many prisoners and 400 rifles were captured. Two 
British officers were reported killed, one missing, and 
seven severely wounded. Of our own rank and file 
only about thirty were killed and wounded. The 
missing officer, Captain Lister, is the eldest son and 
heir of Lord Ribblesdale, and has since been found 
killed by a spear. It is pitiful to think that so much 
gallantry and so much needed money should be frittered 
away in aimless butchery of these poor savages. 





THOUGH some of the newspapers here have de- 
clared war at least half a dozen times during the last 
week, the responsible Governments of Russia and 
Japan are happily continuing to negotiate, and every 
day’s postponement gives increased hope of peace. 
It is a curious and instructive fact that those news- 
papers which have been hounding on Japan to war 
with Russia are the very journals which have been 
urging the decadence of British trade, the necessity 
for increasing our exports and finding more markets 
for our goods. The people who call themselves Tariff 
Reformers are drawn from the same class which 
favours war at all times—tariff wars, wars for trade, 
wars for empire, and wars for fun, A war between 
Japan and Russia would, we suppose, be a war for 
fun: it would provide a daily sensation for newspaper 
readers, it might increase sales, it is obviously and 
naturally desired by Mr. Bennet Burleigh and other 
gentlemen whose particular business in life is that of 
war correspondent. But apart from all the grave 
dangers in which a war between these two Powers 
of the Far East may involve Great Britain, such 


a conflict must be directly and immediately 
damaging to the interests of British trade. 
During the last few years the exports of our 


manufactured goods to both countries have been 
steadily increasing, and, whatever might be the results 
of the struggle, the misery and financial embarrassment 
in which both victor and vanquished would inevitably 
be plunged must be damaging to trade in general and 
to British trade in particular. Every increase in the 
prosperity and purchasing power of your customers 
is so much to the good. But perhaps the most 
serious of the commercial consequences of a great war 
would be its effects upon the money market and upon 
rates of interest and prices of leading securities. If 
Japan and Russia go to war, the war will have to be 
financed as usual by the moneylenders of the world. 
And what is lent for war cannot be spent on repro- 
ductive undertakings. 





Two suggestions for licensing recction have been 
made during the week, one being a forecast of the 
Government's Licensing Bill in the Yorkshire Post and 
the other a scheme outlined by Sir Edward Clarke at 
the Constitutional Club. Finding that 21,000 licenses 
had disappeared between 1872 and 1896—a period of 
unrestricted magisterial discretion—while the popu- 
lation had grown from twenty - two to thirty 
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millions, he puts forward four proposals by which 
he professes to reduce the number of licenses to 
85,000 in thirty years, when the population at its 
present rate of increase will reach 45,000,000, or nearly 
to Lord Peel’s standard. The first proposal prohibits 
the grant of any new license ; the second takes away 
the existing power of magistrates to retuse renewal on 
the ground of over requirement ; the third requires 
justices to state in writing their reasons for refusal ; 
and the fourth empowers them to transfer licenses 
from all parts of their division. Such a scheme 
only requires to be stated to be immediately rejected. 
Not content with creating a vested interest in a 
license, he contemplates the enhancement of its pre- 
sent monupoly, and bases his promise of reduction 
partly on a prophecy, partly on the removal of the only 
operating cause. The Zimes, of course, supports this 
pro-brewer scheme, urging that legislation has always 
oscillated between ‘‘a desire to retain control of the 
liquor trade and a determination to respect the rights of 
those who carry it on.” Mr. Sidney Webb’s new book 
shows that the latter statement is only true of the 
period from 1818 to 1825, z.e., seven years out of 400. 
Its second argument is equally unfounded—‘ by Acts 
of 1872 and 1874... . the distinction between the 
renewal of an existing license and the granting of a 
new one received unequivocal statutory recognition.” 
We trust that Parliament will not consent to any 
restriction on the discretion of licensing justices. 

WE regret to observe that the latest reports from 
the agents of the Macedonian Relief Fund indicate that 
their work of mercy is being frustrated by the wilful 
opposition of the Turkish authorities. Mr. H. N. 
Brailsford, who is in control of the relief work, obtained 
official sanction from Hilmi Pasha to proceed with his 
hospital arrangements. The conditions imposed— 


that the hospitals should be open to Government in- 


spection and that contagious cases should not 
be admitted—have been observed. The local autho- 
rities, however, have blandly ignored the official sanc- 
tion, which is treated as a dead letter. The obstruction is 
characterised by the usual Oriental ingenuity. It is 
alleged in the first place that the Turkish authorities 
have already provided sufficient hospital accommoda- 
tion, and medical relief investigation proves the 
‘* hospital” to be “an empty room and six mattresses.” 
Patients must then be found. An order is given for 
the forcible removal of the patients in the English 
hospital, many of them dangerously ill, to the Turkish 
‘* hospital,” an hour’s ride away. The English doctors 
and relief agents are prevented from visiting villages, 
and are subjected toa most humiliating and obstructive 
system of espionage and supervision. Evidently it 
has been resolved to make the situation impossible for 
them, and so to get rid of all eye-witnesses before the 
process of extermination recommences in the spring. 
THE newly-published Blue Book on Macedonia 
helps to adjust the ‘balance of criminality.” The 
long-withheld evidence of British Consuls and officials 
is now public property. We have now official corro- 
boration of many of the lurid horrors which have been 
narrated by correspondents and travellers. We may 
read here the harrowing record of murders, torturings, 
beatings, burnings, ravishings, and violations. Greed 
and lust are the recruiting sergeants for the Sultan’s 
irregular levies. Their wages are never paid, but they 
make up for it, after the manner of the hordes of 
Ghengis Khan, by spoiling the Christians. What they 
could not use they have destroyed. During the past 
year they have acted on the old proverb that a blade of 
gtass never grew where the foot of a Turk had trod. 
Unfortunately the record of the Blue Book stops short at 
September 10, so that some of the blackest chapters of 
the attempt to suppress the insurrectionary movement 
are still officially closed to us. But the massacres at 


Moghila and Krushevo in themselves are enough to 
chill the blood. In March we find Sir Nicholas O’Conor 
discounting the promised reforms by advising his 
Government that no administrative machinery had been 
devised to put the reforms into operation. Administra- 
tive machinery is the foundation of the whole matter, 
but we shall never see it till Macedonia has a Christian 
Governor appointed by and responsible to the Powers. 
We rejoice to see that various meetings have been held 
during the week to express sympathy with the Mace- 
donians; and in particular that Mr. George Russell 
has made an eloquent appeal for liberty and humanity 
at Ealing. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from France: The vote 
by which the Parisian Federation of the French Socialist 
Party has decided that M. Millerand was no morea 
member of the Socialist Group has rather surprised 
Parliamentary circles. Last year, when M. Millerand 
resigned with the other members of the Waldeck- 
Rousseau Cabinet, he explained before the Socialist 
Congress of Bordeaux the reasons for which he had 
agreed to share in the work of a bourgeois Ministry, 
and analysed the varicus statutes he had, during 
those three years, added to French social legislation. 
An order of the day approving M. Millerand’s 
political line, and moved by M. Jaurés, was 
agreed to by an overwhelming majority. Who could 
have thought that, after this victory, a single vote in 
favour of M. Delcassé, who had declared that he should 
not take the initiative of proposing to foreign Govern- 
ments a reduction in armaments, would bring on M. 
Millerand a public, solemn, and definite disavowal ? To 
understand this apparent contradiction one must take 
into account two facts. In the first place M. Millerand’s 
daily increasing authority has aroused the envy of 
many of his Socialist colleagues. He does not speak 
often; but he works hard in various Committees. 
He is the chairman of the Extra-Parliamentary Com- 
mission which is inquiring into the crisis in the French 
merchant navy. M. Millerand’s progress and increasing 
capacity alarmed the Extreme Left. But these Parlia- 
mentary intrigues should not have been sufficient to 
exclude M. Millerand from the Socialist Party. One 
must not forget that the evolution of Revolutionary 
Socialism towards Parliamentary activity and practical 
refi ins has met with a strong opposition. During the 
lasi months one might have observed a revival of 
revolutionary idealism. The Parisian Socialist Fede- 
ration, whose members are working men, have been 
imbued by this new atmosphere. The censure of Mille- 
rand and the more recent defeat of Jaurés are victories 
of revolutionary idealism over practical politics, of 
labour votes over middle-class leaders. 


On Tuesday Mr. Charles C. Lance read a paper at 
a meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute on “ Australia 
as a Food-producing Country.” Mr. Lance is the 
commercial agent in London for New South Wales, 
and he treated his subject with knowledge and ability. 
The following sentence sufficiently explains the 
lecturer’s attitude to preferential tariffs : 

“I have sufficient faith in Australia and Australians to 
believe that we can hold our own in spite of our distance 
from the Old World, but I do not] propose to assert that a 
little tamil Omprengey would be unacceptable to make 
assurance doubly sure.” 

Unlike Mr. Copeland, the Agent-General for New 
South Wales, Mr. Lance does not attempt to minimise 
the effects of the late terrible drought upon the pro- 
sperity of the great island continent. Official figures 
even admit that the number ofits sheep and cattle were 
about halved, while considerable quantities of fat stock 
were imported from New Zealand, and instead of 
exporting wheat the Commonwealth was a large im- 
porter from Vancouver and Argentina. But notwith- 
standing this heavy stroke of adverse fortune, we do 
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not think Mr. 
Australian exports is one bit too rosy. Science has 
added immensely to the prosperity of pastoral pursuits, 
and the boiling down of sheep for tallow, in want of a 
better market, may be regarded as a thing of the past. 
But it is less easy to agree with Mr. Lance’s opinion 
that the larger half-bred sheep grown in the coastal 
districts will be the most popular in the English 
market; for nothing is more delicious than small 
merino mutton, and the size of the joints is an 
additional recommendation to small families. 


Lance’s forecast of the future of 


ANOTHER great industry which cool storage has 
made possible is the exportation of butter. Victoria 
has 600 and New South Wales 350 butter factories 
and creameries, and Australia has exported more than 
17,000 tons in one year, whilst for some weeks past 
more than 1,000 tons of Australian butter have been 
arriving weekly in the United Kingdom. We will 
quote what Mr. Lance had to say on this point : 

_ “ Looking at the enormous quantity of butter imported 

into Great Britain—some 200,000 tons annually—and 

remembering that Australia in its best year only contributed 

17,657 tons to this total, we need hardly fear at present we 

shall overdo production, though I look forward to the 
doubling of our exports within the next few years, and am 
confident that, if it comes to a question of competition, we 


can produce it as well and as cheaply as any country in the 
world.” 


Clearly the Australians need no preferential tariff. 
Mr. Lance watches over the commercial interests of a 
State the majority of whose inhabitants are staunch 
Free Traders and whose Press absolutely rejects Mr. 
Chamberiain’s nostrums, as, in fact, does almost the 
entire Press of the Commonwealth. Nor would a wine 
preference have much effect. The total Australian 
vintage is such a very small one—only about 5,500,000 
gallons—that we are surprised to find that its thirsty 
population does not drink it all. It seems that about a 
million gallons is exported to Europe. When it is 
remembered that the French vintage amounts to more 
than a thousand million gallons, it will be seen that 
the wine trade of Australia is on a very small scale. 








On Wednesday Piccadilly was the scene of a fire 
of a very unusual kind. During some excavations for 
a new hotel at the corner of Arlington-street a large 
crane fell and broke into a gas main, with the result that 
what has been described as ‘‘a fountain of fire” shot 
up to the height of nearly thirty feet, burning with a 
clear flame and producing intense heat. The water 
poured upon it by the fire-engines which came up from 
the neighbouring stations had little or no effect, and 
for a time there was great danger of an explosion, 
and of enormous damage to valuable shop property. 
Huge crowds gathered, and the police stopped all 
traffic going westward, diverting it into Bond- 
street and Regent-street. The consequent delay 
and inconvenience can be more easily imagined than 
described. The men of the Fire Brigade worked 
admirably in spite of scorching heat and the almost 
unendurable smell of gas, whilst those employed by 
the gas company to cut off the mains had scarcely a 
less dangerous duty to perform. It seems a miracle 
thac no lives were lost, but by averting an explosion 
the chief dangers were surmounted, and by six o’clock 
in the evening (although one recrudescence had 
occurred after it was hoped the fire was extinguished) 
Piccadilly was saved and relieved from one of the most 
alarming accidents of recent times. 

In the Standard of Tuesday last there was an 
interesting article by a Revenue official upon the adul- 
teration of whisky. Bad spirits, as every doctor knows, 
**do work like poison in the brain.” They are the 
cause of a great part of the violent crimes committed 
in civilised countries. Yet most of what is allowed to 
be sold in England as whisky is a vile compound made 
of potatoes, molasses, or any other sugar-producing 








article. In 1833 a patent still was invented by means 
of which whisky could be manufactured out of almost 
anything; and now a _ great part even of the 
genuine whisky produced in Scotland is used to 
flavour the vile decoctions of the patent still. Without 
this flavouring the patent still whisky is fit only 
for driving motors, and is used for that purpose ia 
France. The flavouring makes it palatable, but not less 
poisonous. It is a significant fact that the acreage of 
barley, from which genuine whisky is distilled, is 
steadily decreasing, although the consumption of 
whisky increases. The law insists that spirit sold as 
whisky shall be strong, presumably so that those who 
wish to get drunk as quickly as possible may get their 
money’s worth of drunkenness, but it does not concern 
itself about the material from which the spirit 1s manu- 
factured. There should be an end of this state of things 
at once. If legislation while raising the quality also 
raises the price of whisky, so much the better. The 
materials of drunkenness need not be too cheap. 





On Tuesday members of the Highways Committee 
of the London County Council made a tour of in- 
spection over the ten miles of newly-electrified tram 
lines which run from the Elephant and Castle to New 
Cross and Greenwich. This week, therefore, sees an 
important addition to the, street railways of the Metro- 
polis. How inadequate they are may be gathered from 
the comparison given in that excellent handbook, 
‘* The London Manual, 1904”: ‘* London has only 
one mile of tramway to carry 30,000 population, 
Liverpool one mile to 8,400, Manchester one to 5,600, 
To be properly served it should have 1,000 miles of 
tramways.” If an American comparison be adopted the 
gross receipts from street railways in London, on the 
analogy of Chicago, would amount to the colossal sum 
of £9,000,000. Of the 115 miles now constructed, 48, 
leased by a ‘* Moderate” majority to a company, are 
still worked by the obsolete horse ; 40 miles south ot 
the river are both owned and worked by the Council, 
and the remaining 27 belong chiefly to the 
London United Tramways Company. This miserable 
mileage, even when the northern lines fall again into the 
Council’s hands, is utterly inadequate. New lines are 
required everywhere except at Hammersmith—from 
Dulwich to Lewisham, Blackfriars to Hampstead, along 
the Embankment, over Waterloo and all the bridges, 
and from Wimbledon to Putney and Richmond. Why 
are these lines not built? Sometimes the local council 
objects, as in the first two cases ; sometimes Parliament, 
as in the third and fourth ; sometimes frontagers, as in 
the last. Why do they object? Mainly for two 
reasons—one practical but erroneous, the view that a 
tramcar causes more congestion than an omnibus ; and 
the other wsthetic, a dislike of the height, size, and 
noise of the car. The first objection may be removed 
by proving that a line of cars 100 yards long will carry 
more passengers and at a higher speed than a similar 
line of omnibuses ; the second where it is valid by a 
change from the two-decked to the one-decked ear. 

Tue Recorder of London has been expressing a 
very natural impatience against the Poor Prisoners’ 
Defence Act, which came into force on January 1. The 
Act was drafted by amateurs, he said ; but that is the 
way of most Statutes. It also threw upon the judge 
the duty of deciding whether a prisoner who asked to 
be defended at the expense of the ratepayers was poor 
enough to be entitled to that privilege. Evidence 
might have to be called to decide the question ; and if 
many such applications were made, the whole course of 
justice might be delayed. But this kind of difficulty 
attends the early working of every law concerned with 
legal processes. Rules have to be made ard precedents 
decided; and a good deal of time is sure to be spent 
over the business. But when once judges havea certain 
number of decided cases to go upon, the Act will 
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probably work smoothly .enough. The Recorder 
made one remark which ought not to pass unnoticed. 
‘* Judges,” he said, ‘‘always took care to see that 
prisoners were not improperly convicted.” But judges 
are human, like everyone else. In the course of a long 
day of various cases their watchfulness may easily 
tire. There may often be a strong case against a 
prisoner who is really innocent ; and a judge who has 
not given a careful preliminary study to the case may 
not notice some latent weak point in the evidence for 
the prosecution which it would require a searching 
cross-examination to develop. To discover such weak 
points and to emphasise them is the peculiar duty of 
an advocate. If the Recorder’s contention were just, 


advocates in criminal cases would be an unnecessary 
evil and ought to be forbidden by law. 


Sir OLiver Lonce, addressing the Teachers’ Guild 
last Tuesday, made a pointed, if general, attack upon 
what we are pleased to call the education of our public 
schools. In particular he dealt with the common 
delusion of Englishmen that the manly discipline our 
public schools are supposed to afford cannot be com- 
bined with the imparting of knowledge. It is obvious, 
of course, to anyone who cares to think about the 
matter that because boys play games out of school 
is no reason why they should not be _ properly 
taught in school. It is not a question of the number 
of hours to be given to work, but of the manner in 
which those hours are to be spent. ‘‘ The work,” said 
Sir Oliver, ‘‘ should be conducted by trained and en- 
franchised teachers, under improved conditions.”” Most 
of the masters of our public schools are not trained to 
teach at all. They are chosen because they have 
reached a certain standard in University examinations 
or because they play games well. They teach as they 
have learnt and what they have learnt, and so the 
vicious circle continues. Unfortunately, very few 
people know how to teach by instinct. Itis an art to 
be learnt by certain definite methods, like other arts. 
This is understood more or less in the Board schools, 
but not in the public schools, where boys do not even 
learn to know what knowledge is. There is moral 
discipline in good teaching at least as much as in 
cricket and football, and the lack of that moral dis- 
cipline is showing itself now in the conduct of all our 
affairs, both public and private. 

ACCORDING to our Protectionist friends the falling- 
off in the United States importsfrom foreign countries 
during the past year ought to be welcomed by patriotic 
Americans as a proof of national prosperity. So far 
from that being the case the comments of the business 
organs reveal a frank recognition that the decline in 
imports is an unhealthy symptom, indicating a marked 
shrinkage in the purchasing power of the community. 
There was a time, not at all remote, when it would 
have been rank heresy to have doubted that a decrease 
in the imports of manufactured goods could point to 
anything other than an improvement in ‘‘ the balance 
of trade,” and itis significant of the changed attitude 
in this respect to find the leading organ of the com- 
mercial world, the Journal of Commerce, pointing out 
the fallacy of the old argument. ‘‘ Very little of our 
increased exports,” it remarks, ‘‘ are paid for in gold, 
and if more of them were paid for in commodities by 
allowing these to reach the people without paying an 
unconscionable tax, it would be better for our foreign 
trade. We still furnish other countries with a large 
amount of food products and raw materials, which they 
must have, and that is what gives such volume to our 
exports. If we are ever to compete with them in ex- 
porting the products of industry rather than products 
of the land, converting our own food supplies and raw 
materials into articles of higher value in smaller com- 
pass, we shall have to get on more even terms in our 
trading, with lower cost and lower prices, and a willing- 


ness to exchange what we produce for as much as we 
can get of whatothers produce.” This is exceilent teach- 
ing, and it is highly satisfactory to feel that it is gain- 
ing acceptance in circles hitherto disposed to regard 
exports as the one test of national prosperity. 


SUFFICIENT attention has hardly been directed to 
the large expenditure decided upon by the French 
Government with a view to improving and extending 
the inland waterways and harbours of the country. 
Within the next few years a sum of nearly £12,000,000 
is to be spent on this object—£ 1,200,000 oa improving 
existing canals, £7,000,000 on constructing new 
waterways, and over£ 3,400,000 on the enlargement and 
re-equipment of harbours. In regard to new canals it 
is a striking fact that while the local authorities are to 
find half the sum required the whole of the system 
will become the property of the State in fifty 
years after their completion. Thus in two genera- 
tions the entire system of land and water transit 
in France will be the property of the nation. The 
prospect may perhaps do something to reconcile the 
French taxpayers to the fact pointed out by M. Harduin 
in the Aatin that of the 125 million pounds sterling 
raised by taxation according to the provisions of the 
last Budget only 32 millions are available after the 
interest on the National Debt has been provided for, 
and the expenditure on the national defences and the 
cost of collecting the revenue has been defrayed. 


M. Jean-LEon GerRome, the well-known French 
sculptor and painter, died suddenly at his Paris resi- 
dence last Sunday. For nearly forty years he had been 
a member of the Academie des Beaux-Arts, and, though 
his work never showed the genius of certain com- 
patriots who achieved less external success, his loss will 
be long and severely felt by the official art world of 
France as embodied in the Institute. A pupil of Dela- 
roche, he followed his master along the traditional 
path in painting, clinging, in spite of sundry excursions 
into romantic realism, to the well-ordered formulas 
of the classical style ; consequently the lines of his life 
lay for the most part in easy places, and he had not 
long to wait for his rewards. He was an Officer of the 
Legion of Honour and held the Order of the Red 
Eagle. He contributed regularly to the Old Salon 
both before and after the secession, and he was one of 
the six honorary foreign members of the British Royal 
Academy. He lived to the age of eighty, and the list 
of his exhibited works, in both branches of the art he 
practised, is a long one; the picture of a duel, ‘* Les 
Suites d’un Bal Masqué,” and the statue of ‘‘ Bellona,” 
wondrously wrought in bronze and ivory apd precious 
stones, are those by which he will be chiefly remembered 
in this country. 


Tue details of Mr. Herbert Spencer's will have been 
published in the Sussex Daily News. The income 
derived from his estate, after all expenses and charges 
have been paid out of it, and from the sale of his works, 
is to be employed in the completion and publication of 
his Descriptive Sociology. The trustees are to choose a 
competent person to supervise the work, and Mr. 
Tedder, librarian of the Athenzeum Club, is to be asked 
to do so, in the first place. Mr. David Duncan is to be re- 
quested to write a biography in one volume of moderate 
size to supplement the Autobiography. Fourteen 
volumes of manuscripts are left to the British Museum. 
There is a curious clause to the effect that, if within 
ten years of the testator’s death a bill is introduced 
into Parliament for the compulsory adoption of the 
metric system, his pamphlet against that system is to 
be reprinted and circulated at the expense of his estate 
among the members of both Houses. Mr. Auberson 
Herbert, Mr. H. C. Bastian, and Mr. David Duncan 
are appointed trustees. 
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THE UNKNOWN GOD. 


R. BALFOUR’S long-expected address to his 

East Manchester constituents has come and 

gone, and the world is just as ignorant about his fiscal 
policy as it was after his speech at Sheffield or after the 
publication of his Notes on Insular Free Trade. It is 
said that the audience was ‘‘ very lethargic” and that 
many hands were held up against the resolution : 
whether the hands of excessive Tariff Reformers or of 
defective Free Traders we are not informed. Perhaps 
the reason why Mr. Balfour cannot make up his 
mind is that he has not a mind to make up. He has 
a very subtle intellect, a bundle of clever thoughts 
and facile impressions and divergent tendencies. But 
he cannot combine them at all; or, at least, he cannot 
produce a combination which results in any positive 
expression of opinion or any decisive action. In his 
early spade-work on the foundations of belief he 
seemed to think that a man should change his 
religious opinions with his soil and climate. You 
should worship one god in Israel and another in 
Syria. But, as we all know, climates may alter, and 
if you have reason to expect a change in the established 
religion of your country, however rich its endowments 
and however numerous, respectable, and even fashion- 
able its adherents may appear to be at the moment, 
your mind, or rather we should say yourthoughts, ought 
to have a dynamical tendency towards the religion of 
the near future. So it is with economic creeds. 
One suits one country, one another. One is good for 
a continent, another for an island. When we read 
Insular Notes we thought a new island was bobbing 
out of the sea, like Delos, to take the place of 
Great Britain, and that a new god—a sort of Proteus 
with many shapes, now a negotiatory dove, now a 
retaliatory tiger—would be called in to watch over the 
island. But this tutelary deity is still under the sea in 
deep waters of hypothesis, in the unfathomable abysses 
of philosophic doubt. The unknown god whom the 
simple Tories from John o’ Groats to Land’s End had 
begun ignorantly to worship was to have been declared 


to us at Sheffield, and then he was to have been declared 


to us at Manchester. But darkness is still over the 
firmament. The Tory Party is still without a religion, 
because its leader is still an agnostic. The only result 
so far is that a highly respected and wealthy member 
of the congregation has left the Church and given up 
his pew. 

Let us kneel in a proper attitude of reverence and 
apply ourselves to the study of the East Manchester 
sermon, if perchance we may find out what is this 
hidden deity of the Balfourian theology. The Premier 
desires those who wish for the fiscal union of the 
Empire to make it their business “ to convince their 
fellow countrymen, to spread sound and moderate 
opinions upon this great controversy.” But he does 
not say what ‘‘ sound and moderate opinions ” are. 
He begs the tariff reformers not to force the pace, not 
to try to carry the nation by ‘‘ a rush of enthusiasm,” 
and thus “ in amoment of lofty, it may be of mistaken, 
inspiration to effect a change which will not stand 
the test of time.” So that, according to Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Chamberlain may be a “‘ mistaken” enthusiast. 
In another passage Mr. Balfour says he never imagined 
he would ever be called a Protectionist ; in another, 
smarting perhaps under Mr. Seddon’s latest sally, he 





wishes wise men to recognise ‘‘ that the controversy of 
1845 is as dead as mutton.” In another, he seems to 
indicate that his own object is not an Imperial union, 
but the extension of Free Trade by means of 
negotiation ; and he reminds his audience that last May 
he declared taxes on food to be out of the question as 
fiscal and financial expedients. Such a change, he 
adds, as the taxation of food would involve cannot be 
adopted until Canada and the self-governing colonies, 
as well as Great Britain, have been converted to the 
scheme of a fiscal union. This takes us back to the 
economic notes in which Mr. Balfour described Great 
Britain as in a state of great prosperity, but expressed 
the belief that tendencies were at work which might lead 
to a declineof prosperity. The question now to be decided 
either by or for Mr. Balfour is whether it is the duty of 
the Conservative Party and its nominal leader to antici- 
pate the uncertain future and adopt doubtful proposals 
for arresting a doubtful decline. How, he seems to ask, 
can I be expected to make up my mind before the 
country has done so? And what about the great 
Unionist Party? Is it safe to run the ship on to that 
rocky beach from which Mr. Chamberlain shouts and 
beckons with imperious violence? Is not Mr. Cham- 
berlain perhaps a wrecker attracting us with false 
lights? If the ship strikes a rock, shall we all get 
ashore in the storm of a General Election? Mr. Balfour 
says there are moments which throw a heavy burden 
of responsibility on those who have to steer the 
ship that carries the fortunes of the party, and he has 
been ‘‘ deeply anxious that when the history of this 
critical year comes to be written the historian shall not 
say of me, as he has to say of predecessors of mine far 
more distinguished than myself, that rash and incon- 
siderate action has shattered the unity and temporarily 
wrecked the fortunes of the great organisation tem- 
porarily committed to their charge.” Above all, he 
begs his followers to remember that an organisation or 
a machine ‘‘may stand a strain which will not stand the 
shock of any excess.” True it is that Mr. Balfour pro- 
fesses to be a fiscal reformer, but he evidently regards 
fiscal union as the excess of fiscal reform. Fiscal union 
might provoke a reaction, and reaction might be dan- 
gerous not only to an empire but to a party. 


That is why Mr. Balfour denounces rash utter- 
ances or intolerant procedure within the party and 
warns the Tariff Reformers not to force the pace. 
‘* Let them remember that they, too, are fallible. We 
may all be mistaken in a matter so difficult.” ‘Phis last 
sentence is, we think, the high-water mark of Mr. 
Balfour’s statesmanship. It shows that after months of 
careful study he has at least made some progress. He sees 
that what appears so simple to a Chamberlain or a 
Seddon is really a very intricate and difficult subject. 
If the Premier’s words represent thoughts and things 
then we are bound to say, after a very careful study of 
the first and the second speech, that whatever the 
Unknown God may be it is not Fiscal Union. The 
key-word to the two speeches is the fear of excess, the 
dislike of Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘‘ vague phrases” and 
‘* eloquent if well-worn periods,” the attempt to show 
that he, as the moderate leader of the Conservative 
Party, is endeavouring to do more for the Empire than 
Mr. Chamberlain, that he is working in a practical 
spirit and trying to make ‘‘something more than a 
matter of phrases and perorations.” The speech must 
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be read, of course, in the light of the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s correspondence with Mr. Chamberlain. It suits 
the Protectionist Press to make light of the Duke’s 
power. But Mr. Balfour knows very well that the Duke 
of Devonshire’s personal authority (to say nothing of 
his territorial influence) is enormous. The chairman 
of the Yorkshire Liberal Unionists assures the Z7mes 
that five-sixths of the members of his organisation 
are ready to back up Mr. Chamberlain. Accepting 
that estimate and extending it to the Conservative 
organisations, we get a secession at least as 
formidable as that which overthrew Mr. Gladstone in 
1886. Nor can it be doubted that the Unionist oppo- 
nents of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, both in the Lords 
and the Commons, are at least as numerous as were 
the Liberal opponents of Home Rule in the two Houses 
in 1886. Can we wonder, then, that Mr. Balfour has 
refused to declare the Unknown God? He has to-day 
unusually solid foundations for philosophic doubt. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND MR. SEDDON. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S supreme effort to hearten 

and rouse up the Brummagem manufacturers 

of Abyssinian gold and other cheap jewellery was 
spoken under an Imperial shadow, for he had read 
that morning, in the Zimes, how his old comrade, 
Mr. Seddon, had suddenly broken loose from the Im- 
perialism of the Rand and had invited the Premiers 
of Australia, Canada, Cape Colony, and Natal to unite 
with him in a protest to the Imperial Government 
against the importation of Chinese serfs for the 
Transvaal mines. The dismay and _ indignatioa 
caused by this telegram may be judged from 
the fact that Mr. Chamberlain, before coming 
to his main subject of cheap studs, tie pins, and 
Birmingham paste, thought it necessary to recall 
the situation, that is to say, to run over his version of 
the war in South Africa. He reminded them, with 
natural pride, that his war had called for larger 
sacrifices than any which the nation had been asked for 
since the wars with Napoleon. The war occurred “in 
spite of all our efforts to maintain the peace,” in spite, 
that is to say, of all the bluffing and bullying, of 
all the rhetorical menaces and diplomatic insults 
which Mr. Chamberlain showered on President Kruger. 
It has been objected to Mr. Chamberlain and his 
colleagues that they were unprepared. ‘‘I do not 
think,” is the reply, ‘‘ that that is wholly accurate. No 
one could be more ready than myself to admit that we 
were insufficiently prepared, and that we and all our 
advisers under-estimated the task.” ‘‘ However,” he 
adds cheerfully, ‘‘the war began, and after two or 
three years was successful.” The Government was 
saved by the soldiers and the people. It is a 
curious story, even when the story-teller is Mr. 
Chamberlain, to use as a basis for electioneer- 
ing, as a ground for asking the nation to 
renew its confidence in those who could not keep the 
peace, who were insufficiently prepared for war, and 
who spent 250 millions in imposing their sovereignty 
upon a corrupt oligarchy supported by about 20,000 
farmers. Contrast what Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man said upon this subject in his stirring speech at 
Maidstone. The continuation of the story by Mr. 
Chamberlain further dims the glory of his achievement. 
In the task of reconciling two races and repairing the 


ravages of war ‘“‘we have met again an unexpected 
difficulty for which —let it be counted a crime 
if you will— we were unprepared.” (A crime 
more or less does not matter to Mr. Chamberlain ; 
put another down if you like, he seems to say, with 
a diabolical wink at the recording angel of history.) 
The unexpected and unprepared-for difficulty consists 
partly in the scarcity of labour and partly in a bad 
season. It seems a pity that the orator satisfied him- 
self with merely indicating these difficulties, because, 
as the Zimes says, Mr. Chamberlain ‘ explicitly 
pledged himself and the home Government to treat this 
labour question precisely as though the Transvaal were 
already a self-governing colony,” and ‘‘ promised to 
decide it in accordance with the desire of the people of 
the Transvaal.” Among the advocates of the importa- 
tion of Chinese serfs into the Transvaal the 7zmes yields 
to none in audacity of statement. On Tuesday it stated 
that ‘‘ the available evidence tended to show that the 
people of the Transvaal were in favour of Chinese 
labour.” Now, there is a very simple way of testing 
the value of this statement. On December 12 an 
influential deputation waited on Sir Arthur Lawley at 
Johannesburg to beg that the question might be 
submitted by way of referendum to the Transvaal 
people. Sir Arthur Lawley declined to submit it to 
such a test. Yet what fairer or more convincing 
way could be taken to ascertain the feeling of the 
people, in the absence of all representative institutions ? 
Moreover, the deputation was singularly influential, 
containing, as it did, representatives of the Bar, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the African Labour League, the 
National Democratic Federation, the Trades and Labour 
Councils, and the Transvaal Miners’ Association. 
What was the result of Sir A. Lawley’s action? 
A few days afterwards an enormous meeting was held 
at Johannesburg to protest against the importation of 
Chinese, and was broken up by paid emissaries. 
Immediately following up that a packed meeting at 
Pretoria took place, which demanded responsible 
government and protested against the Chinese labour 
question being decided by Lord Milner’s nominee 
Council, a body as representative of the Transvaal 
people as Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘‘ Royal Commission ” is of 
the British people. 

It is satisfactory to find that here, as well as in 
South Africa, public opinion is slowly asserting itself 
against the policy of Lord Milner and the mine-owners. 
A few weeks ago the Bishop of Bloemfontein spoke out 
in the Z’mes, and on Tuesday Major Seely, M.P., made 
a more striking protest on behalf of soldiers who fought 
in the war. After saying that during the dark days of 
the war one thought sustained the British Army, ‘‘ that 
we were bringing to an ill-governed country, above all, 
liberty for men of all nations,” he goes on : 


“But if the most tangible and visible result of all the 
labours and sorrows of that prolonged struggle be the im- 
portation of Chinese labourers, whose presence is so dis- 
tasteful tothe inhabitants of the Transvaal that they must 
needs be forced to work, with every circumstance of ignominy 
in strict seclusion, and under conditions making them no 
better than slaves, it will seem that our labours have been 
vain and that it had been almost better had there been no 
war. 


Yes, it might, indeed, have been ‘“ almost better.” 
Major Seely adds that for this country to sanction 
Chinese labour before representative government has 
been given to the people of the Transvaal, would be, to 
his mind, ‘‘ nothing less than a national crime.” 
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THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES FROM JAPAN. 
1.—THE Hoty ONE or KAMAKURA. 


HERE is an inevitable pathos about great and 
brilliant cities dead long ago, and buried deep 
beneath sand and the complaining boughs of pines. 
Kamakura, once, was a high and famous city, the 
capital of the ruthless, splendid Hojo Shogunate. But 
it is now many centuries since Nitta Yoshisada marched 
his troops in triumph through the streets, and the 
most gorgeous metropolis of the East passed away for 
ever ina storm of blood and fire. The vast bay of 
Maremma has for boundary now the lapping sea, and 
for cliffs the semi-circle of rolling hills that enclose the 
bay—last trailing skirts of Fujiyama thirty miles inland. 
In present days the plain lies tenanted only by a collec- 
tion of raw new streets and houses, without importance. 
All its glory has passed from Kamakura, and across the 
barren lands the bending phalanx of sand-pines wanders 
whispering down to the sea of all the glittering ashes 
upon which their roots have fed these several ages. 
The wind wails sadly through their branches of the rich 
gardens he ruffled long ago, and, under the unwinking 
sun, a desert tract of dune and moor grows a hard-won 
crop of weeds where once the splendours of old 
Japan went gloriously in their pride. Only in ill-dis- 
covered corners lurk some surviving holiness of Kama- 
kura. 

Still trom her terrace Kwannon-Bosatsu ‘looks 
out across the sound of prayer.” Her shrine is still 
gilded and frequent, and, within, her colossal image 
towers up into the holy darkness of the Inmost Place. 
Her high priest still collects worshippers, and hangs 


upon her walls a notice of appeal to foreign 
strangers that should melt even the heart of 
the travelling Anglican curate to a_ sentiment 


of reverence for that Eastern Madonna who, of 
her tender pity, preferred to return to earth and 
watch over the happiness of men rather than pass to 
her merited place in Heaven and assume the perfect 
glories of Buddhahood. In ravines among the 
boundary hills other temples lie. Over a brow, in a 
hollow way, is the temple of Our Lord Emma-O, the 
King of Hell. As his priests unlock for us, in the 
gloaming, the doors that hide his image, there springs 
out upon the dusk an awful face, contorted into a 
passion of inventive malevolence, whose glow of dim 
red in the deepening darkness lends new horror to the 
gleaming, fearful eyes, the sculptor’s terror in Hell, 
which he was sent back to render faithfully upon earth. 
Behind his altar crouches the god, writhing for ever in 
the fury of his immortal rage against human sin and 
weakness. Heis terrible as Justice, violent as righteous 
wrath. There are many Christians whose gloomy 
theology might profitably adopt the image of Emma-O. 
Beyond his shrine, again, is an ancient temple and 
garden of Chinese fashion, lying now very quiet and 
empty in the twilight. The garden is full of pools, with 
stunted trees and winding ways, while, behind thetemple, 
paths go climbing the many little steep monticules, 
from the highest pinnacle of which only the glare of 
sunset prevents the climber from seeing Fuji the Holy. 
But the most august Shrine of Kamakura that now 
stands is the stately temple of Ojin Tenné, the Lord of 
War, whom his mother, the Empress Jingo, bore within 
her during the three years of her Korean Expedition, 
and who, after his long Imperial career had closed, 
became a god, with the name of Hachiman. He was a 
mighty warrior, and his temple stands very lofty and 
great, to which an avenue of pines leads up across the 
desolations of Kamakura. Broad stairways of pomp 
carry onward to the Shrine, from whose terraces the 
priests look out across the plain that once was a city 
fullof pleasures and passions ; from the rolling hills 
across the desert plain to the shore where the 





Shogun made slay the Ambassadors from the Mongol 
conqueror of China. 

But of the many holy things that still keep watch 
upon Kamakura, the holiest of all is adored in a temple- 
precinct near the town. Through a fertile grove, over 
flagged pavements, leads the way to the Feet of the 
Eternal Buddha. Twice he has seen the glories of his 
vast temple swept away, and now, the Humble- 
hearted, having no regard for the world’s accidents, 
sits calm under the sky and dreams for ever of the 
world’s salvation. The sun wears him by day and 
the dew by night, but he regards only eternity. 
Empires and principalities have passed from under 
his gaze, but his thoughts are fixed for ever 
on the ultimate mysteries of life and time, 
sorrow and death. Yet he is no human Buddha. 
He does not represent that glory of Sakya-Muni, 
who lived, renounced, achieved, and passed; the 
Daibuts’ of Kamakura represents the Incarnation of 
the Buddhahood, who never was and never shall be 
incarnate—the Buddha-Amida, deathless and eternal, 
who was from the beginning, and outlasts even the 
unimaginable end ; whom no thought, mortal or divine, 
can ever conceive. He has neither body, parts, nor 
passions, he is without shape or feature, without wrath 
or envy; he is the spirit of wisdom of the undying 
truth; of supreme revelation and the salvation to 
which all must attain in the scheme of the great laws 
that framed the world. He is Amida-Buddha, the 
embodiment of divine reality, the Gospel made spirit, 
the Saviour who was not, is not, and never shall be, who 
yet is and was and shall be for ever ; the spirit of life 
and truth, to which all the Holy ones that ever came and 
went have turned the hopes of the world. He is the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, without the cruelty ot 
creation or the weakness of intervention. He is an 
Essence purely spiritual, a formless King of Happiness 
to whom the feeble imaginations of men are forced to 
give a human form and the egoistic worship of human 
prayer. 

Much nonsense is talked officially by the globe- 
trotter about the Daibuts’ of Kamakura—that custom 
reveals the full beauty of his presence ; that, as a man 
stands in front of him, the towering Colossus develops 
an unexpected charm of grace and smile. Let it be 
freely owned, the full-face of the Daibuts’ is a disappoint- 
ment. He leers; he sneers. The divine calm is 
apparent, but it is a calm of hostile indifference towards 
the world and the sorrows that Sakya came to heal. 
But the true face of the immortals is always hard to 
find. Along the beaten tracks of life God looks cold 
and disdainful; it is only if one pierce hardly 
through the thorns of the world, and battle a path 
for oneself among the jungle of troubles, that at last 
one comes to see the immortal faces as they are, in 
all their high ultimate compassion. Even so with 
the Kamakura Daibuts’. Approach him along the 
appointed easy paths, and you meet him contemp- 
tuously smiling at your avoidance of care, and your 
griefs so little that they require so little effort in 
attempting their cure. But turn away and wrestle 
up the steep hillside, through a tangle of thorns and 
great nodding lilies—pass upwards through the 
arresting boughs and the creepers that spend their 
strength in retaining yon to earth—and then, at last, 
will you win to a sight of the Eternal and Divine. 
For that profile above the leaves is the most lovely 
thing of human invention, There you see God, as man 
in his truest moments has always figured him—the 
infinite tenderness that stands above all weakness ; the 
patient compassion that never condescends to the 
abrogation of laws; the just mercy that ordained 
these laws to the merciful purpose of the 
Immortals. The Buddha is a Sakya-Muni in 
his love, his deep pity, his far sight across the 
fields of human error, and his unwearying helpfulness 
that watches and shows the way out of the wilderness, 
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Standing beside the Buddha of Kamakura, one sees 
the divine father keeping silent and faithful ward upon 
the world he saw created for love and not for damna- 
tion. The Master of Time and Things, before whom 
the years and sorrows cease to exist, who bids man 
face his life without cowardly appeal to divine respon- 
sibility, but with sure trust in the salvation that God 
has appointed for His working out. The sweet, calm 
face speaks of weariness and worries dead : the delicate 
mouth smiles for ever with the message, ‘‘ Come unto 
Me, all ye that labour and are heavy-laden, and | will 
give you rest.” Here is the true Giver of rest, the 
Comforter who teaches bravery and joy in life through 
the knowledge that the root of all grief is dis- 
appointment, and the root of all disappointment desire. 
Here is one who cries for no feeble renuncia- 
tion, mo desperate self - indulgence, but who 
promises rest from weariness, release from loneliness 
in pain, through the high truth that God is just, a 
man’s fate his own work, and man’s sufferings the mere 
punishment of his selfish and inordinate demands. Each 
life, says the Comforter, is an ante-chamber to the 
Soul’s throne-room. Why, then, waste time in weep- 
ing upon the thresholds and in sighing over matters 
that we pass on our way to the end? Nothing 
through life has importance but that we keep our 
souls clean upon their progress: all else is vanity, 
if we train ourselves into appreciation of the true 
perspective in things transitory and eternal. So sorrow 
dies ; doubt and all the despairs that other religions 
have so vainly tried to kill. Looking upon that 
gracious Amida of Kamakura, we forget at last that 
he is the image of an abstraction, and take him for the 
Living Saviour, for the True Holy and Humble, 
Shaka-Budda, The Best Friend Of All The World. 


REGINALD FARRER. 





THE OCCUPATIONS OF WOMEN IN LONDON. 
Il. 


E now proceed to treat more particularly of 
certain selected bodies, sub-classes in various 
parts of the Census, which represent drain work rather 
than hand w rk, though unquestionably many women 
returned in other occupations, e.g., owners, managers, 
forewomen, also belong to the former category. The 
whole of the brain workers so selected number 79,043, 
as compared with 242,156 men, or almost exactly 
25 per cent. to 75 per cent. They may be conveniently 
grouped as follows : 











Posqpatege 
of Tota 
Title in Census. Men. Women. Women 
Brain 
Group A of 10,000 ormore— Workers. 
Teaching a 7,922 ... 20,344 «+ 25°7 
Commesveiel clerks ... 84,317... 19,097 ... 24°2 
Medical... e nes 7,186 ... 16,774 .. 21°2 
Art, Music, Drama ... 18,216... 11,429 ... 14°5 
Total of GroupA ... 117,641 67,644 856 
Group B of 1,000 to 10,000 : 
Clerical . ow Se ww 
National Government . anees os, £829) .. 38 
Local Government ... 16,949 ... 2,766 ...  3°5 
Total of GroupB ... 52,071 8,859 11°2 
Group C of less than 1,000: 
Literary and scientific O78 ms... 
Merchants and _ ac- 
countants.... ~~ 2050) ws 660 ... 8 
Insurance os 9,053 «+ CG wis 5 
Exhibitions and games 2,323 «+ 210. 3 
Legal ... ons _— ° 184 2 
Dealers in money, 
bankers, &c. awe S132 «ss 161 ... ‘2 
Total of GroupC ... 72,444 2,540 32 
Total of all three 
groups... s+ 242,156 79,043 100 


The first general observation upon the brain 
workers is that which applied to occupied women as a 
whole. Their activity is mainly in a small number of 
fields, 85°6 per cent. in only four occupations. And it 
is not singular, in view of the figures and the consider- 
able proportion they already hold in them as compared 
with men, that those connected with women’s work 
find much distress arising from the rush of so many to 
the crowded area. 


In 1891 teachers and students were added together, 
butif the latter be eliminated an increase of 2 per cent. 
occurred in the ten years. This would perhaps seem 
to fortify the general impression that the profession 
was already overcrowded. But further inquiry into 
detail indicates that the crowding is mainly in particular 
sections. Private posts are more scarce, because more 
children are sent to schools. Secondary schools 
attracted University women from the first, and the crowd 
waiting at their doors is great. On the other hand, 
the School Board for London has been compelled to 
advertise so far off as Scotland, the School Board 
Gasette having failed to find teachers nearer home. In 
an article upon ‘‘ The Training College Problem” 
(v. Contemporary Review, March, 1901) Mr. J. H. 
Yoxall, M.P., wrote: ‘' The Board of Education in- 
forms us annually that we have only training colleges 
enough to repair the waste by death or retirement in a 
staff of 42,000. The staff of certificated teachers is 
62,000, and of all elementary school teachers in the 
widest sense, 140,000. The problem is how to provide 
a_ sufficient supply. The_ solution lies in 
encouraging Universities and local institutions to train 
many more teachers.” There is obviously a vast and 
noble field of work here, and one peculiarly suited to 
cultivated and public-spirited women. 

By far the most notable increase in any class of 
work was in the women clerks (commercial). They 
grew by 181 per cent.; in other words, their number 
was nearly trebled, while men only rose 18 per cent. 
Their relative numbers, however, must not be for- 
gotten ; the women rose from 6,793 to 19,097, the men 
from 71,387 to 84,317 ; that is, 12,304 more women 
were taken on as against 12,930 men—nearly one 
woman to every man. In this case the precaution 
mentioned in speaking of the printers applies far 
more strongly. The women have been gaining 
on the men at a rate too high to last, and 
already form nearly 20 per cent. of the total. 
If the same relative rates of increase continued there 
would in 1911 be 53,662 women clerks as against 
99,403 men. That is a proportion which seems for 
numerous reasons highly improbable. Whether the 
ratio has already been declining of late years we 
have not the same means of ascertaining as are 
provided by the reports of labour bureaux~in the 
U.S.A., but so far as we can learn from people of ex- 
perience, and so far as the records of some institutions 
afford an indication, the ratio has been falling, perhaps 
rapidly. In any case the figures given suffice to show 
that there would be much risk in assuming that the 
demand of the last decade will be sustained. 

In the sub-class medical women number 16,774 to 
7,186 men, a preponderance due to the sick nurses and 
invalid attendants who compose nearly the whole ; the 
physicians and surgeons are 4,709 men to only 92 
women. Between 1891 and 1901 women of the medical 
sub-class increased by 1,796 and the men by only 324 ; 
but the increase of women doctors was only 32—a fact 
possibly due to their having gone by preference to 
provincial places. 

The last sub-class of Group A has some interesting 
features. The increase in the number of actors and 
actresses from 1891 is remarkable, 75 per cent. of each, 
and unless the growth of the suburban theatres be the 
cause, must be due to the profession residing more in 
the county. Women painters, engravers, and sculptors 
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grew by 303 in the period, while men only rose by 
112. Singularly there were six fewer women architects 
in 1901, though the Royal Institute of Arehitects admits 
women, and thus no obstacle exists to their becoming 
qualified. In photography, women added 100 and men 
600 to their numbers ; this also seems singular, as the 
art would seem particularly suitable for women, who 
have achieved much distinction in it. 

Group B consists of three much smaller sections 
of the Clerical (Clergy) Sub-class, in which the 
women number 3, 063 as compared with the men 5,433; 
about one half are set down as missionaries and 
Scripture-readers and the other half as Nuns and 
Sisters of Charity. 

The number of women employed in National 
Government (Civil Service), deducting messengers 
from the 3,030, was 2,785, as against 15,684 men. The 
progress, however, was very considerable, from 1,568 
in 1891, no less than 77°6 per cent., while the men in- 
creased only 35’9 per cent. It is interesting to look 
back a little further on this subject. In one of the 
earliest periodicals dealing with woman’s work, The 
Women’s Gasette, of 1875, occurs the following state- 
ment: ‘‘ The number of lady clerks in the savings bank 
department of the G.P.O. is now about thirty and will 
shortly be increased.” In 1901 there were 1,310. 

The Local Government sub-class includes police, 
but happily they are separately stated, and the progress 
of women in the section of municipal, pagish, union, 
district, and other offices is most striking—from 931 in 
1891 to 2,766 in 1901—Vvery nearly 200 per cent. And 
there is still room in the field, for women did not dis- 
place men, who also advanced from 3,607 to 4,926. In 
these figures of both national and local government, 
perhaps more confidence may be placed than in any 
other part of the Census. 

Group C wears a melancholy aspect for women, but 
thisis somewhat modified when we remember that 15,443 
lawyers and 15,381 commercial travellers (in merchant 
sub-class) are comprised in the 72,444 men. Of the 
literary and scientific section women seem to be too 
small a fraction, and we suspect some ambiguity in the 
returns, because in his 1901 preface the Registrar- 
General leaves a blank ; he compares men, but refrains 
from comparing women authors, journalists, &c., of 
1891 and 1901. The sub-class is peculiarly interesting, 
and we therefore give a tabulation of it from each 
census. 


1891, 1901. 
Men. Women. Men. Women. 


Author, editor, journalist ... 2,147 8 
Reporter, shorthand writer .. 645 x} 3,466 665 
Engaged in scientific pursuits 511 14 693 18 
Literary, scientific institu- 

tions, service, &c. ee 635 126 — —_ 
Others connected with 

literature, &c. “oo _ S75 878 

3,938 559 4,734 956 


It is unfortunate that confusion is brought into this 
section by the inclusion of reporters and shorthand 
writers and probably many people in London could of 
their own individual knowledge show that the small 
figure for women engaged in scientific pursuits is in- 
correct. The error may be due to the fact that many 
of them are working for or with men, and refrain from 
considering their part in the work an occupation. 

It should be pointed out that the sub-classes in 
this group denominated merchants and accountants, 
insurance, and bankers, constitute three of the four 
sub-classes in the large class of commercial occupa- 
tions, the other sub-class being that of commercial or 
business clerks given in Group A. The insurance and 
bank sub-classes are stated to include officials and 
clerks, and from such establishments the returns may 
be considered accurate. 

As merchants and accountants, perhaps, women 
will only make gradual progress, but there would seem 
no reason why they should not advance in the insur- 


ance and banking world as rapidly as they did during 
the last decade in commercial clerkship. 

A very similar anticipation might be applied to the 
legal sub-class. It contains 15,443 men to 184 women. 
Even when the recent candidate for Gray’s Inn and 
the lady solicitor in Edinburgh succeed in paving the 
way for the admission long granted in France, it must 
be long before any appreciable number of the 5,872 
barristers and solicitors change their sex. But the 
fact that there are only 184 women law clerks as com- 
pared with 9,571 men suggests a probable change. 


M. G. SPENCER. 
H. J. Fark. 





SCIENCE AND EDUCATION FOR BRITISH 
AGRICULTURE. 


This is the fourth of a series of articles the purpose of 
which 1s to investigate certain suggestions recently 
made by Sir John Brunner. 


HILE it is illegitimate for the State to use 
public money for fostering and protecting the 
capital and labour engaged in private industries, it is 
recognised that the work of discovering and developing 
the natural resources of the soil and the industrial 
capacity of its inhabitants for the general improvement 
of trade and commerce falls in the proper sphere of 
governmental functions. Our application of this prin- 
ciple has, however, been so slow and ill-regulated as 
to yield a minimum result. The not inconsiderable 
sums of money doled out to county councils to expend 
on technical education have been largely wasted, first 
through maladministration and want of co-operation 
between county authorities, secondly for lack of any 
public system of secondary education to supply the 
sort of culture in which the seeds of technical instruc- 
tion might thrive and bear fruit. 

With our growing national appreciation of the 
industrial struggle there is a disposition to put more 
rational effort into technical instruction. But another 
danger appears, that in the competition of industries for 
educational aid those most in need should receive least 
attention. The greatest of our declining industries is 
agriculture ; its decline is fraught with far more 
momentous consequences to the national life than is 
represented by the diminution of agricultural product, 
and yet no sober, serious attempt has yet been made 
to discover the nature of the disease and to apply a 
rational remedy. The growth of our population in 
these isles is not such as to render it necessary that we 
should call on America to grow a constantly increasing 
portion of our wheat, and that every year we 
should keep an increasing proportion of our cows in 
Denmark. Experts are well aware that, so far as soil 
and natural conditions are concerned, a vastly greater 
stock of food could be produced in this country at a 
profit to the capital and labour engaged in raising it. 
What is lacking is intelligence and moral stimulus to 
agricultural workers; these imply a radical reform of 
land tenure and the application of brains to agriculture. 
It is with the latter requisite that we are here concerned. 
Denmark, Holland, Switzerland succeed in the more 
skilled branches of agriculture, particularly in dairy- 
farming, because the peasants who cultivate their soil 
have tree, full access to the new knowledge and new 
methods of agricultural economy. In these countries 
the State co-operates with individual and private asso- 
ciated effort far more closely and effectively than in the 
larger countries. ; 

France and Germany, however, though agricultural 
education is by no means so advanced as education in 
the manufactures, have been making considerable 
strides of late years in the establishment of scientific 
stations and experimental farms. Even the United 
States, whose traditions are more opposed than those 
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of the European States to any direct extension of 
governmental aid, other than the tariff, to normal in- 
dustries, have been making substantial progress along 
the same line. The Western and Middle States of the 
Republic are making considerable grants not only 
towards agricultural colleges and directly educational 
work among the farming population, but towards the 
work of scientific research, which is even more essen- 
tial We hear of State Legislatures within the 
last twelve months making appropriations for 
special investigations of live stock, soils, horticulture, 
viticulture, tobacco, and other subjects. Though 
no reliable statistics are available, many millions of 
dollars must be expended by the several States in this 
work of research and education. The central Govern- 
ment at Washington is doing, as yet with comparatively 
small expenditure, a really important work, chiefly 
through the establishment of some fifty scientific 
stations engaged in experimental work and the publi- 
cation and free circulation of their results. Everywhere 
a growing disposition is evinced to use State aid for 
large scientific experimentation in agriculture. Why is 
Great Britain so backward in this plainly profitable use 
of public energy? Our agriculture has been dwindling 
chiefly for lack of science and business method. Why 
should we allow the latent powers of our land and our 
agricultural population so to rust that the former 
passes out of cultivation and the latter are forced into the 
towns ? We are making no serious attempt to keep pace 
with other nations in scientific agriculture. Last year 
the special State grants to agriculture for experiment 
and research amounted to £864, while the total sum of 
the general grants to educational institutions for agri- 
culture was £8,900. This is a quite contemptible 
neglect of a most urgent public duty. It is true that the 
counties contribute somewhat larger sums to agricul- 
tural education and experiment, an aggregate amount 
of £87,500 for last year. But this small, irregular, 
unevenly apportioned expenditure cannot suffice for 
one per cent. of the work required to place our farming 
population on the level of intelligence which pervades 
Denmark or Holland. It is also quite evident that for 
many purposes the county is an insufficient area, and 
that, where the county is utilised as an adminis- 
trative area it is desirable that the State should 
exercise a power, backed by ample public expen- 
diture, to compel reasonable and effective co-opera- 
tion between counties. The last annual report 
of the Board of Agriculture is most emphatic upon this 
need. ‘‘ Not only in the East of England, but in many 
other parts of the country, economy and efficiency 
would both be advanced by extended joint action on 
the part of county councils. Instruction in certain 
restricted and highly specialised subjects, such as fruit 
culture, market gardening, forestry, farriery, bee- 
keeping, the principles and practice of co-operative 
production and distribution, &c., is often avoided by a 
local authority, not because it fails to recognise the 
importance of the subject, but owing to the fact that 
the demand within its own area is necessarily insuffi- 
cient to warrant it in appointing a special instructor.” 


While it is quite evident that so long as British 
tenant farmers have no adequate security of tenure at 
fair rents, while the great mass of the actual labourers 
possess no stake whatever in the land they cultivate 
and no incentive to acquire efficiency, all public efforts 
to pump science and intelligence into agriculture must 
be attended by very meagre results, Liberals who 
are prepared for drastic land reforms should realise 
the need of uniting with their demand for such reforms 
a demand that the Government shall no longer ignore 
its duty of safeguarding what must always remain the 
fundamental industry of the country by these sane 
measures of support. British agriculture does not need 
fiscal protection; it does need science, business methods, 
and economic stimuli, 


OBSERVATIONS ON ART. 
6 

RETURN this week to the Lawrences at the Academy, 
because there are just four portraits by that 

which are worth going back to look at a 
second time. Two of these are of ecclesiastics, 
and both are the property of the King. One 
need not stop to speculate as to what Reynolds or any 
other of the great masters might have made of such 
a subject as Pope Pius VII. in his robes of white and 
crimson, with his intellectual features and sumptuously de- 
corative surroundings, but—comparative criticism apart-- 
the canvas is a great effort for Lawrence. There are 
genuinely attractive details in it, notably the delicate paint- 
ing of the hands, and the whole presentment has a thought- 
ful and impressive dignity. The “Cardinal Consalvi” 
belongs to the same year (1819). Here the hand painting 
is similarly appreciative ; the fresh face, with its penetra- 
tive brown eyes beneath bushy brows, looks at us more 
kindly, less austerely, than that of the other prelate; the 
work is as near as Lawrence ever got to humanism in an 
official portrait. A third male portrait which may be re- 
garded with pleasure is the three-quarter length of Benjamin 
Gott, also in Gallery 4, where the character is peculiarly 
sympathetic and the painting unpretentious. 


artist, 


* * * oa * 


Lawrence’s men, indeed, often have a pictorial and 
psychologic significance, whereas his women are rarely 
more than models for the dress fashions of the period. 
One soon wearies of the latter high-waisted beauties with 
carmine lips set in a perpetual simper. The “ Miss Farren,” 
familiar to most of us through old and new engravings, is 
fresher and more truly feminine than most, probably be- 
cause it was executed in 1790, before the grand style had 
fastened its grip on the painter, and possibly because it 
was inspired by Gainsborough. It is difficult to re- 
cognise in the dainty colour-scheme, the wholly unartificial 
pose, and the direct handling the brush that afterwards 
painted so much that is merely sleek and meretricious. 
Apart from these portraits, it is a relief to get away to the 
Black and White Room, where there is a series of chalk 
studies that are at least free from the affectations of the 
finished pictures. One oil-sketch here, the Portrait of a 
Child (No. 156), is charming in colour and expression. 


* ” * * * 


The fourth International Exhibition of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Gravers has opened at the New Gallery. 
The North and West Rooms are filled, not over-filled, with 
oil-paintings ; the South Room contains paintings, pastels, 
lithographs, etchings, aquatints, etc., with a little sculpture, 
and the Balcony large cartoons by Professor Gerald Moira, 
and sundry other works of art. M. Rodin is represented 
by five exhibits, the late Mr. Whistler by three, whilst 
Messrs. Lavery, Emile Claus, C. H. Shannon, Sir James 
Guthrie, I. Zuloaga, A. H. Maurer, Mathew Maris, Fritz 
Thaulow, Adolf Menzel, and Prince Paul Troubetzkoi 
speak for the truly international character of the collection. 
Because the latter is international, the foreign element pre- 
dominates; and this at the present moment may be ac- 
counted a sin by the British picture fancier, who is still 
glowing with patriotic pride at the memory of the Law- 
rences and modern academic masters exhibited for his 
delectation at Burlington House. Truly, one begins to feel 
that the impertinence of the alien knows no bounds! His 
previous invasions of Knightsbridge and Piccadilly were 
bad enough, but that he should have established himself 
in the second most popular gallery in London is surely an 
insult not to be borne. 


* * * * * 
However, there he is, together with his few English 


aiders and abettors. Seriously, the occasion gives us pause 
for reflection, Whatever may be in store for the Inter- 
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national, with its new president and its instalment in the 
New Gallery, the fact remains that its most interesting 
exhibitions have not yet succeeded in attracting the art 
patron of this country ; and, so far as can be seen, the Press 
championship, that has never been wanting, has hitherto 
failed to improve matters in this direction. Perhaps this 
support of the Press has not been altogether discreet. 
Public indifference has been met in some quarters by in- 
temperate praise, and I am not sure that the latter, by 
investing the society with a character it cannot and would 
not claim and so placing it in a false position, has not done 
more harm than good. Thus, there are those to-day who 
persist in speaking of it as if it were an extension of the 
New English Art Club; others regard it as a rival institu- 
tion to the Royal Academy ; and only a few conceive it to 
be precisely what its name signifies and nothing more or 
less—-a body of artists of all nations, not ideal perhaps in 
its representation, but sufficiently so for its exhibitions to 
possess a first-hand interest and a didactic value. Finally, 
if people would get it out of their heads that the Interna- 
tional seeks to control the development of British art, the 
way to appreciation would be clearer. 


* * * * * 


Together with the enthusiasm of its admirers, the Society 
has to get over the temperamental peculiarities of the Bri- 
tish buyer. It is, strictly speaking, a mistake to suppose 
that the British buyer has a rooted objection to foreign 
art; in fact, he is fond of it to an extent that, from the 
selfish point of view, is to be deplored. But such is his 
self-consciousness, and such his fear of making a mistake, 
that he prefers to have it chosen for him rather than choose 
it himself, and for this reason he goes to make his purchase 
net at a comparatively new exhibition like the International, 
but at the emporium of his old and familiar dealer. The 
gentlemen who deal in foreign wares in the Haymarket and 
Bond-street alone could say how many continental pictures 
(mainly second-rate ones, which is a pity) they have un- 
loaded on their customers during the last decade. It is, I 
repeat, a mere matter of self-distrust ; and since this self- 
distrust is fanned and fostered by critics who constantly tell 
the British public that it is and never can be anything but 
Philistine, that it is its duty to see and buy work which, 
however, there is no prospect of its ever understanding or 
appreciating, the wonder is that anyone, outside the critical 
and artistic ring, ventures to the International at all. A 
good deal, of course, may be said on the other side, with 
which, at present, I am not concerned. 


* * * * * 


Meanwhile it is good to renew one’s acquaintance with 
the late president’s “Symphony in White” and “ Val- 
paraiso,” which have been lent for the occasion by their 
owners. The third canvas by Whistler is an unfinished 
portrait, the “ Rose et or: La Tulipe,” in the West Room. 
Here, too, there are a couple of small pictures by that very 
individual northern artist, Mr. E. A. Hornel; the “ Messe 
de Matin” of M. Charles Cottet, which is a replica of the 
artist’s memorable work in the Salon of 1902 ; the clever but 
somewhat repellent “Un mot piquant” of Zuloaga; Sir 
James Guthrie’s “Miss Janie Martin” ; Mr. W. Strang’s Watts- 
like “ The Mother” ; and a very softly lighted and delicately 
modelled study of a half-draped girl, by Miss Bessie Mac- 
niccoll, entitled “ Vanity,” which recalls the French painter, 
M. E. Tournés. The North Room contains the much- 
anticipated Claude Monet, which proves to be a large genre 
picture of 1868, mainly interesting for its faitbful still-life 
details; some excellent sunshiny landscapes by M. Emile 
Claus, and a glowing little figure subject by M. Gaston La 
Touche. The green decorations of the Spanish painter, H. 
Anglada, in this gallery, appear rather bilious to English 
eyes, -but they have at least the interest of novelty. Start- 
ling, also, is “ The Dancer,” by Mr. A. H: Maurer. But 
there ts plenty that is modern without “being immoderate, 
and to some of it I hope to return. 


F. J. M. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 

NOTHER turn in the battle between people with- 

out character and a man with plenty and little 
of it good. Mr. Chamberlain has a great advantage 
in these encounters. His intellectual shifts, his 
endless self-contradictions, his false or distorted 
figures can all, in a sense, be exposed. Facts are 
against him ; on the argument to men of sense he has 
no chance. But in the appeal to the mob mind he 
is bound to do well. He knows how to touchit. A 
few simple illustrations, a clap-trap peroration or two, 
a separatist appeal to interests, the same untruths and 
fallacies repeated over and over again, and withal a 
certain captivating activity of temper and tactics— 
what more does he want? He knows he has not 
at present an overpowering personal opposition 
to meet. To destroy his case in the present state of 
English political education is not enough ; itis the man 
who should be destroyed as well. Who is going to do 
this work for us, as Mr. Gladstone did it in the case or 
Lord Beaconsfield? Who is going to “‘ counter-work”’ 
him step by step, expose the true meaning of his 
career, the falseness and failure of his aims, the reck- 
lessness of his devices to retain power at the moment 
when it seemed to be slipping for ever from his grasp? 
Who is going to say to him, “Thou Art the Man” ? 
Mr. Churchill’s Halifax deliverance was the nearest 
approach in speech to a real grasp of the personal 
aspect of the Chamberlain crusade. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s electoral catechism was by far the truest 
literary appreciation of it. But the Liberal Leaders 
have only partly succeeded. They—or the Imperialist 
section—made too many concessions at the time of the 
war. Now they cannot see Mr. Joseph in the proper 
perspective. He overawes them by his fierce energy, 
the way in which he plays the game of war 
against all the rules—as successful tacticians always do. 
Mr. Morley warned them of their danger when he 
hinted that the elegant ware from Mentmore would 
have no chance against the brazen pot from Birming- 
ham. Now, perhaps, they realise the truth. 

ad * - ” . 

And now poor Mr. Balfour comes limping back to 
the field. He, too, had his chance and missed it. In 
May, 1903, he could have broken Mr. Chamberlain. 
In January, 1904, he is too late. It is useless for Tory 
Free Traders to go into raptures over the Manchester 
speech. It is the speech of a man who all through his 
life has answered ‘‘ Yes” and ‘** No” to all its problems, 
instead of “Yes” or ‘*No.” Who cares whether at 
the back of the mind of the Prime Minister there lies 
some kind of affirmation of the principles of Free Trade ? 
These obscure intellectual affinities are of little value 
in the rough-and-tumble of life ; they are certainly of 
the smallest possible account in dealing with a man 
like Mr. Chamberlain. For he has really won all the 
stakes in his play with the Prime Minister. The party 
is with him. The organisationis with him. All the 
working elements of Toryism—publicans, trading 
interests, wirepullers, Jingoes—are for him. And 
the handful of thoughtful people and representatives of 
one or two of the great industries whose heart is as 
obviously with Free Trade asis that of the mass of the 
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nation look for leadership not to Mr. Balfour, but 
tothe Duke of Devonshire. Never was there a public 
man more isolated than the Prime Minister, more 
remote from the true centre of controversy. And never 
did any man more richly deserve his fate. 

* * * * * 


But will Mr. Chamberlain win? I put this ques- 
tion to a famous observer of politics to-day. ‘‘ He will 
be Prime Minister,” was the reply. ‘‘ But his pro- 
gramme?” ‘* We shall hear nothing of that,” said 
my friend, and there I think we may all take heart of 
grace. On the point of policy Mr. Chamberlain cannot 
win. He has not time to win; he has not a 
winning case. I disbelieve in the power of any man 
at this time of day to construct a protective tariff 
for this country, least of all a protective-cum-pre- 
ferential tariff. I am convinced that Mr. Chamber- 
lain, without a single able politician at his back, 
cannot do it. How far he will go depends, of course, 
on the power both of criticism and of constructive 
policy which the Opposition, and especially the younger 
members of it on both sides of the House, can develop 
and in the composition of the Government that will 
follow the General Election. On this latter point I 
don’t feel greatly encouraged. I heard the other day 
of a list, or rather of lists, of new Ministers that 
were being handed round in Imperialist quarters. A 
more preposterous selection, or one more likely to 
give lasting offence to honest Liberals and 
Radicals, I could not well imagine. I would not give 
such a Government three months of life; a coalition 
with the Duke at the head would be far preferable. 
No Liberal Government can be constructed on the old 
lines ; no mere exchange of offices among half-a-dozen 
people nominating each other for the positions they 
like will satisfy the needs of the times or give 
Liberalism the promise of the future. It is certainly 
possible to offer the country a stronger combination than 
the present Administration, a much more powerful 
Government than any which Mr. Chamberlain could 
frame. But to secure this end the outlook must be 
wide; the spirit of the Cabinet makers must be 
at once tolerant and bold. Otherwise grave dangers 
confront us ; even the danger of a temporary triumph 
of Mr. Chamberlain. What I have said of personalities 
applies still more forcibly to measures. A Liberal 
Government without an alternative to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s nostrums will not do; nothing, indeed, would be 
more likely to encourage the notion he diligently, and, 
from his own point of view, wisely fosters, that he is 
the only man in England with a policy. 

* * * * He 


There is a sort of distant, mumbling echo of the 
war feeling of 1899, an echo which might easily swell 
into a roar if Japan were badly beaten, and the always 
persistent anti-Russian sentiment were steadily beaten 
up from the date of a declaration of hostilities. You 
cannot exorcise this sort of flabby vindictiveness from 
our popular politics; we must always be scolding, 
sneering, lecturing, philosophising about some 
Power whose Government and conduct contrast 
with our own immaculate public morals and political 
system. There is a touch of eccentricity in the 
readiness of the London clubman not only to go 
to war within eighteen months of the Peace of 
Vereeniging, but to allow the statesmen who managed 


the Boer campaign to superintend the trifling affair in 
the North Pacific and elsewhere. Happily those who 
are best informed do not think there will be war, 
though it is probable that both Powers will carry the 
policy of ‘‘ bluff” up to the very edge of an outbreak. 
But it is not the fault of the Zimes if Japan is not en- 
‘couraged to break the peace and we are not driven 
and cajoled into helping her. 
* * * * * 
I think it may be assumed with tolerable safety 


that there will be a General Election before Whitsun- 
tide. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


AUSTRALIA—AN ANSWER AND A REJOINDER 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Smr,—May I be allowed from this distant 
corner of the world a-word in answer to your critic’s 
charges of “ mistakes” in his review of The New Nation 
(The Speaker, October 10) ? 

My first mistake would seem to be that I chose to 
tell the story of the wrong explorers. But my object was 
to touch the imagination of the English in England. In 
that aim I purposely selected the stories of those explorers 
whose tragic fate had most touched the imagination of 
the English in Australia. 

My next “ mistake” is more serious. I have “ fallen 
into gross error” because I quoted Mr. Coghlan’s estimate 
that there was room in Australia for 167 million more 
steep. This, your critic says, 1s “ the merest moonshine.” 
I may remind your critic that Mr. Coghlan is the most 
competent and careful statistician in Australia, and by no 
means deals in moonskine. It is perfectly true, of course, 
that in time of drought Australia, far from being able to 
maintain 167 million more sheep, cannot main- 
tain those she has got. It needs no critic come from 
The Speaker, indeed, to tell us that. In time of drought, 
except in certain favoured districts, the possession of any 
sheep at all may be called “over-stocking.” And the 
frequency of droughts is in truth the greatest bar to Aus- 
tralia assuming her inheritance as one of the two or three 
richest nations im the world. But Mr. Coghlan’s estimate 
remains true of normal seasuns. It is, indeed, in all pro- 
bability well below the mark. 

As I write the copious rains of spring have laden mil- 
lion upon million of acres here in Queensland, in New 
South Wales, and throughout the continent with long, rich 
grass, 10 ft. high in some places, running to waste for lack 
of beasts to eat it. Create to-morrow, with a touch of 
Prospero’s wand, Mr. Coghlan’s 167,000,000 kine, dis- 
tribute them through the 1,902,660,240 acres of the Com- 
monwealth, and there would still be more than they could 
possibly consume. 

I admit that when the next drought comes, say, seven 
years hence, the numbers of their descendants will again 
be pitifully reduced. I am appalled by the hideous suffer- 
ing in time of drought—animal suffering on so vast a scale, 
by “ act of God” and man combined, that makes our little 
prevention of cruelty societies appear almost .ridiculous. 
Personally, in the interests of humanitarianism, I should 
like to see drastic legislation, allowing no squatter to keep 
more stock than he could maintain in time of drought. 
But, as things are at present, with beasts regarded, here 
as elsewhere, mere counters with which men play the 
gamble of business, I must ask your readers to believe that 
Mr. Coghlan’s figures, far from being the merest moon- 
shine, are entirely trustworthy. * 





*The passage in question runs (‘Seven Colonies,” 
p- 484): “If the present average of New South Wales 
(3-3 acres a sheep) be taken as the possible limit 


to which Australasia may be stocked, there is room in 
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My next “ mistake.” is that, in speaking of the success 
of arbitration legislation in Australia, I asserted that 
Arbitration Acts had put an end to strikes. Your critic, 
in answer to this, first quotes the recent railway strike in 
Victoria, in which State, as is well known, no Arbitration 
Act has been passed, and then the great shearers’ strike 
twelve years ago—before any arbitration legislation had 
been introduced anywhere ! 

My only other “ mistake” mentioned (though others 
are asserted without being named) was in saying that the 
great meat-eating propensities of Australians were, in part, 
due to the low prices of meat, which I quoted as ranging 
from 2d. to 6d. a pound. Owing to the recent drought, 
I said, prices had temporarily risen, but they would soon 
fall to their old level. This, your critic says, is an error, 
because, owing to the export of frozen meat, prices will 
never fall “to anything like their old level.” Here, too, 
I find, the facts are all on my side. I have made inquiries 
in Rockhampton and the great western country of which 
it is the distributing centre, and, far from your critic’s 
statement being true, already retail prices have fallen prac- 
tically to their old level, from 3d. to 6d. being the normal 
retail price of beef and mutton. And Queensland, it will 
be remembered, is, of all States of Australia, the one that 
has suffered most from the drought. 

What occult sources of information your critic pos- 
sesses which enable him to know more of Australian sta- 
tistics than Mr. Coghlan, who has devoted all his life to 
them, and more of the current prices of meat in Australia 
than Australian butchers and housekeepers themselves, I 
cannot even faintly conjecture. But trusting you will, in 
the interests of fair play, allow me this much space,— 
Yours, etc., Percy F. ROWLAND. 

Grammar School, Rockhampton, November 22, 1903. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Mr. Rowland’s letter requires an answer from me. 
As to his selection of Burke as a typical Australian ex- 
plorer, because his unfitness for his post led to a tragedy, 
little more need be said. Not to mention such men as 
Oxley, Cunningham, Mitchell, and many others whose dis- 
coveries proved of the greatest value, I should have thought 
that an account of the work done by that very perfect, 
gentle knight, Charles Sturt would have been much more 
interesting to a great majority of the readers of The New 
Nation. 

Mr. Rowland seems to wonder at my audacity in pre- 
suming to criticise his interesting work, but it was because 
the Editor of The Speaker knew that I had travelled much 
in Australia that he sent the book to me for review. At 
the time Burke, through sheer incapacity, was throwing 
not only his own life away, but also that of his much abler 
second in command, Wills, I was within less than 150 miles 
of Cooper’s Creek, where the tragedy was being enacted. 
Alfred Howitt with his relief party was only just in time to 
save poor King, who was found in a shocking state, living 
with a friendly tribe of blacks. It must not be forgotten 
that Burke had other undesirable qualities besides incapa- 
city. Whilst on the return journey from Carpentaria one 
of the three men who accompanied him was found pilfering 
flour from the common stock in order to make gruel. He 
was accused of shamming illness. Burke was a policeman, 
and for this pilfering he gave this man, whose name was 
Gray, a sound thrashing. Not long after the poor fellow 
died, and Wills made the following significant entry in his 
diary: “Poor Gray must have suffered very much many 
times when we thought him shamming.” 

We read of nothing of this kind in Sturt’s narratives, 
but on the contrary, after his last expedition he was able 
to boast that he had never spilt a drop of aboriginal blow, 





these colonies for nearly 500,000,000 sheep or 50,000,000 
cattle more than are now depastured. Taking all cir- 
cumstances into consideration, it may be fairly estimated that 
under the present system the colonies are capable of main- 
taining, in ordinary seasons, stock equivalent to 390,000,000 
sheep, that is, about 167,000,000 sheep, or their equivalent in 
cattle, more than are now depastured.” 


although he and his party were often in the greatest denger, 
especially in his great second expedition, when he .lis- 
covered the Murray. I may add that I regularly correspon| 
with Sturt’s last surviving companion, Mr. J. Harris Browne, 
better known in South Australia as Dr. John browne, who 
is now in his 87th year, but whose letters show tha* his in- 
tellect is as strong as it was in 1846, when he by his re- 
sourcefulness and intrepidity rescued Sturt auj the rest of 
his party from their perilous position at a creek, which now 
forms the waterworks for Broken Hill. Mr. Rowland’s 
figures in this letter about the carrying capacity of the 
pastoral portion of Australia are somewhat confusing, so I 
have referred to his book. There he states on the authority 
of Mr. Coghlan that whilst the number of sheep then being 
depastured in Australia was 74,000,000, there was room 
for 167,000,000 more! My reply is that Australia, a 
few years before Mr. Rowland wrote his book, had 
possessed more than 106,000,000 sheep. When he 
wrote the drought had already accounted for more than 
32,000,000, and before it ended the numbers had dwindled 
to no more than 47,000,000, or, as some excellent authori- 
ties believe, to 45,000,000. Besides, all the best author.- 
ties agree that when the number was up to 106,000,000 the 
great island continent was greatly overstocked. But now 
Mr. Rowland goes far beyond his original statement and 
declares that Australia could carry 390,000,000! I do not 
call such figures as these statistics, but rather optimistic 
prophecies. I note also that in one place Mr. Rowland 
says that the country would carry 167,000,000 kine. Now, 
as every head of cattle requires as much feed as ten sheep, 
it follows that 1,167,000,000 sheep could be depastured ! 
We shall be interested to learn what experienced pastoralists 
think of this statement when it reaches Australia. 

As to my remarks on arbitration, I was not referring 
to the great strike amongst the shearers twelve years ago, 
but to one which broke out in 1902 in New South Wales, 
anu which was accompanied with much violence and law- 
lessness on the part of the men. 

I have already occupied too much of your space. In 
conclusion, however, I would venture to recommend Mr. 
Rowland not to trust even official Australian figures. They 
are proverbially very unreliable. 

January 9, 1904. Your REVIEWER. 

P.S.—As to Mr. Rowland’s statement about the price of 
meat at Rockhampton having fallen to the old level, I can 
only read and wonder. I have letters every week from 
friends in Australia who tell me that in Brisbane, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide, &c., meat is double and treble in 
price what it was in the old days. Many pastoralists write 
me that in some cases they are getting for their surplus 
stock thrice as much as they obtained a few years ago. 
Indeed, one correspondent, who is a very large squatter, 
tells me that he had sold one lot of fat old ewes at 15s. 1d. 
each, for which he could not have obtained more than half 
a crown at one time. The day has gone by for ever when 
butchers in the metropolitan towns advertised “a glass of 
beer and a leg of mutton for a shilling.” Science and John 
Bull’s enormous appetite will prevent anything of this kind 
happening again. 


GLADSTONIAN LIBERALISM AND WAR. 

Sir,—lIt is evident that there is a growing feeling 
among Liberals that a more positive programme of reform 
must be put forward if real Liberalism is not to be 
swamped by the accidental union with Conservative Free 
Traders. But there is one point which seems very strangely 
overlooked in the various proposals put forward for this 
purpose. 

Most of the stauncher representatives of Gladstonian 
Liberalism feel that the South African War has been the 
great crime of the present Ministry. Most of them are 
aghast at the ease with which, since that war, we are drift- 
ing into a war with Thibet, and at the difficulty which we 
find in extricating ourselves from the war in Somaliland. 

And yet no one earnestly sets to work to propose a 
scheme for limiting the war-making power either of English 
Cabinets or Anglo-Indian Councils. 
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Yet many schemes have been from time to time pro- 
posed which, if put together and properly weighed and 
sifted by capable Parliamentarians, might produce a prac- 
tical proposal for which peace-loving Liberals could con- 
tend. 

There was the proposal to secure the submission of 
Treaties to Parliament; there was the plan of the late 
David Urquhart for reviving the power of the Privy Coun- 
cil, and there was Lord Salisbury’s proposal for a Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs. In India, again, there were the 
suggestions of the late Sir W. Hunter for attending more 
carefully to the discussions in the Indian Congress, and for 
giving representation to Indians on the Council. 

My own belief is that the change required is the 
introduction of some body more public in its discussions 
than the Cabinet, and at the same time less liable to popu- 
lar bursts of panic than the House of Commons. Perhaps, 
if the reform of the House of Lords is ever seriously taken 
in hand, we may evolve some body more like the American 
Senate, and trust it with a similar control of foreign affairs. 
But in the meantime there must surely be some temporary 
arrangement which can be at least proposed for discussion 
while the evil to be cured is still evident to all—Yours, &c., 

Hampstead, January 11, 1903. C. E. Maurice. 


COBDEN’S COLONIAL POLICY. 

Sir,—The following quotation may help your readers, 

both here and in the colonies, who have been misled by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s false statements on the subject, to under- 
stand precisely what was the colonial doctrine which Cob- 
den and his friends so successfully urged upon the country. 
The speech from which this extract is taken was delivered 
at the Temperance Hall, Bradford, on December 20, 1849. 
Strangely enough, it does not appear in the collected edition 
of his speeches edited by Bright and Thorold Rogers. But 
it was revised by Cobden and published in a small volume in 
1849, with a preface by “J. R. W.” Here, then, is the ex- 
tract. If there is not more sense in it than in all Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s grandiloquence I am an Imperialist ! 

“If my opponents tell me, hoping to appeal to the still 
latent prejudices of the English people, that I want to dis- 
member the Empire and abandon our colonies, I say I 
want the colonies to belong to the Englishmen who live in 
those colonies. Is that abandoning them? Why did we 
take possession of them but with the view of enabling 
Englishmen to live there ? And as they are there, I say it 
is essential to the pros sperity of these Englishmen that they 
should have the privilege of self-government. I know I 
shall be told that I am proposing to leave the connection 
between the motuer country and the colonies of so frail a 
character that it will be in danger of being entirely severed. 
I admit that the political connection between the mother 
country and the colonies must become less and less strong, 
and ultimately I can see there will be but a thread of 
connection, politically speaking, to unite us. But by giving 
the colonies the privileges of self-government with a hearty 
goodwill—shaking hands with them whilst you do so—vou 
will bind them to you commercially and morally, far stronger 
than you can hold them by any political bond. The one is 
by the terror of the sword; the other by the bond of their 
strong affection for their mother country. I want to see 
England abandon all reliance upon the mere political con- 
nection between the colonies and the mother country, and 
trust solely to that bond of union which a common origin, 
common laws, a common religion, and a common literature 
will give to the people of the Anglo-Saxon race throughout 
the world. 

** Besides, we profess to be Free Traders. Why seek to 
retain the trade of the colonies by force? When we have 
proclaimed the principle of Free Trade we have said that we 
believe the self-interest of mankind will teach them to trade 
with us, if we can trade with them on better terms than 
other countries. You can have no other bond so sure as 
that. By the adoption of the principle of Free Trade you 
have obviated even the semblance of a disaster or disadvan- 
tage in the change which I contemplate in our relations 
with our colonies and dependencies. Instead of confining 
ourselves to the trade of comparatively insignificant islands, 
or continents that are still a wilderness, Free Trade will 
give us access to the commerce of the whole world, and 
therefore abandoning the monono'y of our colonies, we do 
it only to exchange that selfish but unprofitable priv ilege 
for the principle of trading with the whole world.’ 

—Yours, &c., CoBDENITE. 

London, January 13, 1904. 
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THE CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN.* 


HE late John Richard Green’s fame may no doubt, 
54 in a sense, be left to take care of itself. To say 
that he achieved the main purpose cf his career as an 
historian in putting an end to what he had not long 
before described as ‘‘ a disgrace to English literature 
. . . that we have no short history of our country which 
is not at once blundering and dull,” and in producing 
a masterpiece which in its own way neither France 
nor Germany can so much as pretend to match, 
would be alike erroneous and unjust. The most 
exacting of his critics—and he had to undergo search- 
ing criticism as well as to dispense it—are at one in 
finding the crowning monuments, both of his historical 
research and of his literary power, in his later and 
larger works. Of course there will long remain 
sections of the public which, while they re- 
fuse to be restrained from identifying Mommsen with 
his Roman History, will insist on remembering Green 
for what he liked to call “Little Book” only. Yet 
though, whether in the one way or the other, his is un- 
likely to be an ephemeral fame, the piety which has 
with so touching a devotion to his memory preserved 
from oblivion a relatively large proportion of his 
periodical work has not, as is naturally enough so 
often the case, overshot the mark. The additions 
made by Mrs. J. R. Green, in the two little volumes 
before us, to previous republications of essays 
written by her husband, chiefly for the Saturday 
Review of our half-forgotten youth, possess a twofold 
value for those who cherish an enduring admiration 
for his work and who will never cease to regret the 
premature death of one still young in heart and mind, 
even after years of suffering. As Mrs. Green, who, 
like others of us, has attentively watched the extraordi- 
nary development ot historical studies in our univer- 
sities within the last generation, suggests ina prefatory 
note to the earlier of these volumes, some of the 
papers now reprinted will help to remind us of 
the important services rendered in this direction 
by their author and his contemporaries, but by 
none of them! more freely or more effectively than by 
himself. But these Historical Studies, together with 
the new series of Stray Studies now before us, will at 
the same time help to set or keep the present genera- 
tion of students and scholars right as to their personal 
conception of one of the most notable among their 
later predecessors. Thus not only certain con- 
tributions to historical literature of which it 
would have been a pity to lose sight, but 
John Richard Green himself — whose ardent 
and generous spirit neither long laborious days could 
dull nor fell disease conquer—will by their means be 
more freshly remembered. Aud I may be excused if, 
for more reasons than one, it is the latter point of view 
to which | here chiefly restrict myself. 

Thus, to begin with, a belief used to. prevail—but 
I do not know it to have been anything but an idle 
assumption—that among the early representatives of the 
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new Oxford school of historians Stubbs, Freeman, and 
Green (the younger friend and follower of the pair) 
formed a kind of triad sworn to what is euphemistically 
termed mutual admiration. The notion found expres- 
sion in at least one not particularly refined sally of 
common-room wit, on the authors of which one may 
without much difficulty picture to oneself the late 
Bishop retorting by an obvious counter-pleasantry, 
with the sting left out, or Freeman turning his heel, 
as he occasionally could do with considerable effect. 
As for the origin of the gibe, inasmuch as the 
most perverted imagination could hardly figure the 
simple but shrewd personality of Stubbs descending 
either to flattery or to the quest of flattery, it may have 
had some oblique connection with Freeman’s broad- 
minded way of distributing praise or blame where he 
thought either of them due, in the same ample propor- 
tions. There were many things which he justly judged 
‘* Johnny ” could do, and which he could not do him- 
self; but he bestowed equally unstinted commenda- 
tions on the work of other friends, while yet others 
can tell from experience of the force of his censures as 
well as of the warmth of his good will. On the 
present occasion, however, I am only concerned with 
Green ; and I will make bold to invite anyone who 
remains in doubt as to the real nature of the literary 
relations between the younger and the two elder 
historians to take note of his criticisms of both of them 
in these new volumes of essays. To Bishop Stubbs 
the references are comparatively few, though one of 
the most powerful characterisations in the Historical 
Studies, that of the ‘‘keen, restless, coarse-fibred 
man of business” who became King Henry II., is 
avowedly founded on one of Stubbs’s incomparable 
Introductions. But the Professor of Modern History 
is severely taken to task, in the review of his 
Inaugural Lecture reprinted in the companion 
volume, for fundamental heresies against the true 
dogma of the unity of history, and a clear though 
temperate challenge is thrown out even against his 
plea that the introduction of Christianity marks the 
terminus a quo of his province. As concerning 
Freeman, on the other hand, Mrs. Green has here 
collected the whole series of her husband’s original 
notices of the successive volumes of the Norman 
Conquest ; and it would not be easy to point, amidst 
praise which the general verdict of historical 
students has more than ratified, to a more 
striking series of critical exceptions. They 
apply to Freeman’s treatment of special sources 
(such as Florence of Worcester) as well as to 
his methods of characterisation, which, as in the crown- 
ing instance of Harold, suffer above all from a lack of 
the sense of proportion. They cover his defects of 
excess, as shown in long and learned digressions—for 
they are essentially such—to the early histories of 
Normandy and Anjou, and in his apathetic atti- 
tude towards the literary side of English life, — which, 
besides being of high significance, then as now, for 
any survey of it, were so closely identified with 
its ecclesiastical elements ; and they do not even 
spare his faults of style, of which the most trying, per- 
haps, is an exceptional resort to a strain of solemn 
rhetoric which does not always bear the test of a close 
inquiry into the substance of its meaning. That 
Freeman should have met these criticisms in the spirit 


in which they were made is the surest of testimonies to 
the strength of the friendship which united Green and 
himself—a friendship founded upon their common love 
for the most inspiring of all themes of secular history : 
the making of a nation, and that nation theirown. A 
touching memorial of this friendship will be found 
appended to the reviews of the Norman Conquest in the 
shape of ‘‘the notes of Senlac I made on the ground 
when we visited Battle Abbey together long agone.” The 
visit was in December, 1868, and there are many 
references to it in the Zife and Letters, among the rest 
an assurance to Boyd Dawkins, that the ‘‘ joggrafy” 
of the battle itself came out perfectly on the spot. 
Professor Boyd Dawkins is an old friend and 
fellow-worker who hardly ever fails to flit across 
any scene of Green’s or Freeman’s labours. 
For his address was no doubt intended the deduction 
in the study of ‘‘ Dunstan at Glastonbury” as to who 
was “the first geologist of the West.” To speak 
seriously, the friendship of Boyd Dawkins, which had 
madg even their common college tolerable to Green 
in his Oxford days, was one of the possessions of his 
life. 

It is with those Oxford days that another reflection 
of biographical interest suggested by these volumes 
directly associates itself. The Oxford Studies of John 
Richard Green, edited by Mrs. Green and Miss K. Nor- 
gate, and published two yearssince, representing as they 
did some of his very earliest work as an historical 
writer, revealed with extraordinary clearness the whole 
breadth of his sympathies with municipal life and 
municipal freedom. But Oxford was Green’s native 
city ; his loyalty towards her was rather intensified 
than abated by his University connection; and the 
writing of her history was long the chief of his literary 
ambition. One of the most striking of the Azstorical 
Studies in our hands is the paper on ‘‘ London and her 
Election of Stephen,” and the demonstration that the en- 
thusiastic civic reception of that worthy, but byno means 
imposing, personage was due to deeper causes than 
even the religious enthusiasm of London and her dread 
of the anti-ecclesiastical spirit of the Angevins. By the 
very fact of the folkmote election of the King ‘“‘ the 
London of the Normans, of Gilbert Becket, of St. 
Thomas took its constitutional place in the realm.” In 
numberless passages of the new volume of his Stray 
Studies the author’s belief and pride in the municipal 
which lay at the root of our national freedom express 
themselves with a variety and vigour such as even he 
has at command for scarcely any other of his chosen 
topics. At Chateau-Gaillard, the ruined memorial of 
the military genius of Richard Lion Heart, we may be 
pardoned for losing sight of the fact that his ‘‘ enfran- 
chisement of English boroughs is more important than 
his Crusade” ; but from Green’s diverse experiences of 
foreign towns and their story—from reminiscences of 
the fair of Troyes, where Henry V. is ingeniously 
conjectured to have celebrated his marriage in pursuance 
of his usual policy towards the merchant class, and of the 
Broletto of Como, the first reminder to the Northern 
visitor of Italian communal life—he returns with 
undiminished zest to the associations humbler, because 
they were safer, of English towns, such as Rochester 
and Great Yarmouth. At ‘‘ St. Edmundsbury,’’ whose 
story he had told in an admirable paper, ‘‘ Abbot and 
Town,” of which Sir Ernest Clarke has, I am glad to 
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see, made excellent use in his admirable recent Eng- 
lish version of Jocelyn de Brakelonde, he has eyes 
for the past of the town as well as of the abbey, and 
impresses on his fellow-antiquarians a fact which is 
well deserving of digestion in wider circles, that ‘‘ the 
Reformation on one of its sides was a very effec- 
tive Municipal Reform Bill.” But it is, of course, in 
the municipal history of London that he finds the most 
signal—indeed for a time the sole pure—medizval 
example of English self-government, together with an 
ensuing illustration of the results of corruptio optimt. 
He does not fail to record the long-enduring surrender 
of hard-won rights; and ‘‘ it is a little discouraging,” 
writes this very unpedantic historical Liberal, ‘‘ to see 
that our greatest steps in advance are only a recurrence 
to older freedom, and that the great work we have to 
do is simply the undoing of evil that has been done.” 
Green’s nine years, or thereabouts, of parochial work 
in London, mainly at the East End, and with special 
responsibilities sufficient to absorb the energies of a 
very masculine type of divine, coincided to no in- 
considerable extent with the literary activity of which 
these volumes contain some of the results. They 
provided him with a practical training which was at 
least as serviceable to him as his quasi-military com- 
mand was to Gibbon, though perhaps after a less 
direct fashion. He learnt something of political life 
proper by his insight into the working of the abused 
poor laws and reckless charitable supplementations, 
and he formed some conclusions which anticipated the 
later generalisations of Mr. Booth. But these busy 
years never quenched in kim the purely literary spirit 
which was as potent in Green as the desire for historical 
truth, and which seems once more to sparkle in these 
volumes as it did in his delightfully irrepressible per- 
sonality. Yet, though he had the true literary spirit— 
the spirit which among the worthies of his Oxford 
College endeared to him Henry Vaughan, and 
which at Great Yarmouth recalled to him the 
magnificent fooling of Nashe—he lacked the 
more careful literary training —the scholarship, 
in a word, which the study of language and literature 
are inseparable from one another and whose familiarity 
with the masterpieces of literary art is absolutely sure- 
footed. Thus Mrs. Green might, without disadvantage 
to his reputation, have omitted from the more weighty 
of these volumes the purely literary essays towards its 
close, with the exception perhaps of the very sym- 
pathetic paper on Cowper, with its not unneeded vindica- 
tion against so redoubtable an assailant as Mark Patti- 
son, ofeighteenth-century divinity andeighteenth-century 
divines. We are all looking forward to an expansion of 
this vindication inthe volumeof Mr. Hunt’sseries which 
Canon Overton has unhappily not survived to write. 
For much the same reason there is something wanting 
in the Italian sketches contained in the first volume of 
the Stray Studies, to which a few further are now 
added. His Italian journey of 1875 was, alas! 
neither the first nor the last undertaken by him 
for the sake of health ; but the closer knowledge of 
Italian localities and Italian life which he then 
began to acquire never quite took the place of that 
deeper intimacy which in a writer so far his inferior in 
historical grasp as the late J. A. Symonds yet castsa 
glamour to which it is impossible not to surrender 
oneself round every one of his pictures of present 


The editor of 
the volume of Stray S/udies has judiciously abstained 
from including in it more than a single specimen of the 
pure whipped cream which, in its day, delighted a 


Italian scenes or past Italian episodes. 


section of the essayist’s admirers. Everything has its 
day, even a social middle, and I doubt whether Green 
ever thought it a feather in his cap that he was for a 
time confidently asserted to be the author of “ The Girl 
of the Period.” 

In truth, John Richard Green, though his spirits so 
long as his strength lasted were high and his pen never 
lacked either point or promptitude, at no time and on 
no occasion pretended to any gift or quality of which he 
was not actually possessed. Nor did he ever measure 
what he had achieved by any standard chosen 
to suit himself. He was—and on this note I 
fain would close — at heart one of the most 
modest of men. A letter from him to the late 
Mr. Alexander Macmillan, written when, some years 
before the foundation of the present English Historial 
Review, there was much thought of calling into life 
some such journal under Green’s editorship, has 
always remained in my remembrance—and I do not 
think that I can be violating any confidence in referring 
toit. Green, who was then in the full tide of popular 
success, spoke of himself and ofhis position among living 
historical writers with an utter absence of self-conscious- 
ness which seemed to me at the time, and seems to me 
now, one of the features least commonly noticeable in 
successful—or, indeed, in unsuccessful—men of letters. 
Yet the position in question—a much higher one than 
inthe modesty of the moment he reckoned it to be, 
or than in the modesty of a life’s honourable ambition 
he ever foresaw—was even then assured, and is now 


beyond cavil. A. W. Warp. 





THE ANCIENT IRISH. 


A SociaL History oF ANCIENT IRELAND. By P. W. Joyce. 
Two Vols. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1903. 


Tuts extremely fascinating book, the outcome of “eight 
years’ congenial and pleasant work ” by the learned author, 
will probably remain the standard authority for many years 
to come. In 1873 appeared O’Curry and Sullivan’s 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, a work which, 
though presenting in somewhat confused congestion the 
stores of erudition O’Curry had accumulated in his pioneer- 
ing expeditions into all classes of Irish MSS. remains a 
great landmark in the history of Irish research. It was, 
however, quite time for a more systematic scrutiny of the 
rich field of ancient Irish sociology to be undertaken by a 
competent hand. Dr. Joyce may be warmly congratulated 
on the result of ‘his labours. In A Social History of 
Ancient Ireland he has synthesised the evidence detailed in 
hundreds of ancient MSS. and in the “ finds ” chronicled by 
hundreds of archzologists, now preserved in antiquarian 
collections. He has collected and worked up the widely 
scattered innumerable details that abound in ancient Irish 
literature into a well-ordered picture of Irish society pre- 
vious to the Anglo-Norman invasion. The large field he 
has essayed to cover is, of course, studded with obscure 
problems, many of which have, as yet, been only tenta- 
tively handled by the little army of able scholars 
still sifting, exploring, and commenting on _ the 
whole body of MSS. — by which slow process 
only can fresh light be laboriously attained. As 
Professor Kuno Meyer has lately said, “It were 


rash to attempt to generalise on the merits and demerits of 
a literature upon which no one can speak with authority.” 
It is 


And so to a certain degree with ancient Irish society. 
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safe to assume that new generations of Celtic scholars will 
put together much historical evidence in meaning relation- 
ship where we are now confronted with a puzzling mosaic 
of divergent testimony. It is possible, for example, that 
MSS. yet to be explored will give us ampler light on the 
interchange in commerce and culture between early Britain 
and early Ireland tham Dr. Joyce has been able to shed in 
the section he devotes to “Foreign Commerce with Ire- 
land.” We may note that he is silent as to the controversy 
concerning the exact influence of the Norse invaders on 
lreland’s development and their possible reincarnation in 
the Ossianic cycle ; indeed, his references to the interfusion 
in culture between the Scandinavian and the Gael in Ire- 
land are almost nil. But leaving aside such minor points as 
these, it is no little tribute to Dr. Joyce’s sound judgment, 
intimate knowledge, and patient scholarship that he has 
made so clear and penetrating a digest on ancient Irish 
society, and that he has woven the many threads of his 
tapestry together so skilfully that the picture it delineates 
must remain indispensable to all students until the time 
when it may be supplemented by a collective work under- 
taken by critical experts, each specialising in his own sub- 
divided field. Such a body of competent experts, how- 
ever, does not exist to-day, and will not exist till fresh bands 
of scholars arrive, and come to the aid of the little army of 
workers now laboriously engaged in separating myth from 
history and discovering history in myth. 

The difficulties that have confronted Dr. Joyce in 
weaving his picture of ancient Irish society are indeed con- 
siderable. The sources of information are three: (a) The 
vast body of old and middle Irish MSS. ; (b) archeological 
remains ; (c) contemporary foreign records. Though most 
interesting glimpses of Irish medizval life can be adduced 
as examples parallel to pre-Norman Irish practices, the apt 
citations available from English and foreign records are 
both meagre and tantalising. As regards the evidence of 
archeological remains, what Celtic scholarship suffers from, 
as Colonel Wood-Martin has stated, is that “ archeology 
is suffering from a plethora of ‘ finds,’ the relative import- 
ance and age of which have not yet been deter- 
mined. We have yet made but little progress in 
higher and scientific archeology ; and the ancient antiqui- 
ties of Ireland still remain in an unclassified condition.” 
And Dr. Joyce, though making most excellent use of hun- 
dreds of antiquarian discoveries in the great number of 
cases where spade work has amply borne out the statements 
of ancient Irish literature, necessarily relies, for the great 
bulk of his sociological evidence, on the old Irish MSS. 
themselves. And here it is that the difficulties of construct- 
ing a chronological social picture of old Irish life are 
so great that Dr. Joyce, as Eugene O’Curry before him, has 
been forced to draw a highly generalised picture of the 
structure of Irish society existing for many generations 
before the Norman invasion. Though we have copious and 
highly detailed evidence of the Heroic Pagan period, of the 
Christian period, of the Viking and of the late Medieval 
period, evidence which the leading scholars, such as Zim- 
mer, Windisch and Kuno Meyer, Jubainville and 
Whitley Stokes, O’Donovan. Todd, O’Curry, Alfred Nutt 
and §. H. O’Grady, all concur in separating into most 
clearly-defined stages of culture, still this evidence comes 
down to us for the most part from MSS. transcribed 
from the eleventh to the seventeenth century. The old 
Irish MSS. are, in short, a vast general débris of social 
custom, law, tradition, genealogy, topography, romance, 
poetry, science, and history, handing down the practice and 
theory of life current from the fifth to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and Dr. Joyce has therefore been forced to collect 
his icerary illustrations from literary records as far apart 
as the Tain Bo Cuailgne, the great pagan epic, and The 
Vision of MacCouglinne, an Irish medieval conte of the 
fourteenth century—which latter is an extraordinarily fine 
piece of satire on the Christian monks, predating and antici- 
pating Rabelais. But inasmuch as the evolution of early 
Trish society was so largely one unaffected by external 
forces, undergoing no upheavals similar to that of Britain 
under the Romans, Saxons, and Normans, the main fea- 


tures of the Irish social system retained a general consis- 
tency till the Elizabethan wars shattered it, a consistency 
scarcely to be paralleled in European history. 


We have not space here to sketch in the barest outline 
the characteristic structure of the ancient Irish aristocratic 
society which Dr. Joyce paints fully under his thirty-one 
chapter headings, such as Monarchical Government, 
Warfare, Laws relating to Land, Administration of Justice, 
Learning and Education, Literature, Art, Music, Medicine, 
the Family, the House, Dress, Agriculture and Pasturage, 
Locomotion and Commerce, Public Assemblies, &c. We 
can only say that Dr. Joyce’s survey is so minutely detailed, 
with chapter and verse cited for every statement, that the 
average reader can now form what is probably a more ap- 
proximately just picture of ancient Irish life than has been 
hitherto presented by any other scholar or antiquary. 
Evidences of the savagery of customs, of the highly primi- 
tive state of architecture, and of the absence of a coinage 
in early Ireland are brought forward constantly by 
sceptical students as proof that the Irish brehons and poets, 
in their copious descriptions of the batbaric splendour and 
social refinement of the Irish aristocratic class, were, in fact, 
drawing largely on the reflected glories of Roman life 
contained in the Latin MSS. they had access to. But 
allowing for the poetic exaggerations of these poets, all 
romanticists at heart, we thoroughly agree with Professor 
Windisch when he states: “ The manners and customs in 
which the men of the time lived and moved are depicted 
with a naive realism which leaves no room for doubt as to 
the former actuality of the scenes described.” It is here 
that Dr. Joyce’s synthetic pictures of the Irish social en- 
vironment, as in his chapters on “The House,” “ Dress,” 
“ Agriculture,’ “ Food, Fire, and Light,” are of the highest 
importance as giving us a broader and more everyday pic- 
ture of the average man’s life than we can obtain from the 
aristocratic glorifications of the life of the great chieftains 
and most famous warriors. Dr. Joyce has not, we think, 
succeeded so well in his section on “ Woman,” which is far 
less exhaustive than we had hoped. Nothing, we think, 
better shows the current fallacy of creating a great gulf 
between races in “civilised” and “ barbarous” stages of 
culture than the evidence the early Northern literatures 
have handed down to us as to the position of women, say, 
in early Ireland and in early Scandinavia. It is scant exag- 
geration to say that the position of the average free-born 
woman in these societies was more dignified and as well 
assured as the position of the average woman among us to- 
day under our commercial and manufacturing system. Also 
we see no reason to deny that nations in advanced stages of 
material culture may mot be conspicuously inferior in 
spiritual culture to their more backward neighbours. And 
in regard to the ancient Irish civilisation, there can be little 
doubt that soon after the introduction of Christianity into 
Ireland in the fifth century, a strong renaissance of the 
Celtic genius sprang into being. It was in the five 
hundred years following that the great body of aristocratic 
poets, learned men, and law-givers committed definitely to 
writing an immense quantity of mingled historic myth, 
romance, topographical and genealogical data that, tran- 
scribed and amplified, has descended to our day. Now 
the great argument in favour of the contention of the chief 
Celtic scholars that “Irish literature is the key that un- 
locks the Celtic world” and that “Irish saga is the only 
richly-flowing source of unbroken Celticism” is that the 
admittedly pagan sagas are far finer im conception and 
style than any of the later periods. It follows that if the 
Irish of the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries were a 
people so susceptible to literary culture, so eager in the 
propagation of knowledge, as we think is conceded by all 
the leading authorities to-day, then they can in no sense 
have been the “savages” that the Elizabethan English, 
saturated with the wider European learning, delighted to 
call the Irish of their time. All the evidence goes to show 
that with the coming of the Normans into Ireland a 
retrogression in the Gael’s native culture set in, for, whereas 
the five hundred years that preceded the Norman invasion 
produced a literature really remarkable for its many noble 
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conceptions, after 1169 the Gael could only copy and re- 
copy the early legends and sagas, to which, indeed, the 
modern Irish cling to this day. 

Dr. Joyce has put so many years of labour into his 
valuable work that it would be exacting to complain be- 
cause he has not drawn historical parallels between the 
Germanic, the Scandinavian, and the Celtic cultures of the 
ages he has essayed to paint. Let us hope that his 
work may supply the material, on the Irish side, for this 
comparison, which would indeed help to clarify the pic- 
ture. As we understand it, the case for the Irish Celt 
is that he is the sole representative left of a primitive 
stage of civilisation which held sway and spiritual as- 
cendency over early Europe when the Teutonic races, 
which have long since shattered his power, were in a more 
barbarous and dependent stage of social culture. To con 
clude, we must here apologise to Dr. Joyce for recapitu- 
lating the main thesis of which every page of his masterly 
work is a vivid and carefully wrought illustration, but we 
can only ask our readers to examine this veritable mine of 
Irish lore he has quarried for them with such patience, 
industry, and scholarly judgment. 

EDWARD GARNETT. 





FREE TRADE vy. FAIR TRADE. 

Free TRADE versus Farr Trape. By the late Lord Farrer 
(sometime Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade). 
New Edition, with notes and latest statistics. By C. H 
Cholmley. Published by the Free Trade Union (by ar- 
rangement with the Cobden Club). 1904. 55. net. 

In reviewing this new edition of a book which almost 

every Free Trader read in the eighties, which convinced 

Mr. Vince’s master, and reminded him of his own ex- 

periences in the screw trade, I shall begin by quoting a 

few sentences from the second chapter upon “ the gentle- 

men who now assume to instruct the public in Pro- 
tectionist doctrines” : 

“Their favourite plan is to set up some maxim or general- 
isation of the economists, often incorrectly or incompletely 
stated, without mastering either the reasons on which it 
was founded or the history of its adoption in practice. 
They then attack the writers and statesmen who have 
advocated and adopted Free Trade, as slaves to a formula, 
as upholders of theories and contemners of facts, as beating 
the ‘everlasting tom-tom of Free Trade,’ etc., and they 
claim to themselves the credit of being wise, practical 
men, whose mission it is to set right all this theoretical non- 
sense. They remind one of a clever schoolboy who, on 
being instructed for the first time in the law of gravitation, 
should say: ‘Is this really so? May not Sir Isaac Newton 
have been mistaken? Can one material body act at a 
distance on another material body? Do not trees grow 
upwards? Does not water rise in a sponge? Can it Le 
possible that all bodies attract another in this specific 
way? May not the whole doctrine be a delusion?’ To 
all of which the teacher's answer would be: ‘Don’t be 
quite so clever and take a little more pains. Learn what 
Sir Isaac Newton really said and what he proved, before 
you show your cleverness by taking objections.’ ” 

The above paragraph was written in 1881, but it suits 
the new Protectionists just as well as the old. The argu- 
ments of Lord Penzance and Mr. Henry Howorth were 
exactly like those of Mr. Chamberlain and the Duchesses. 
Hence, Free Trade v. Fair Trade and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
early speeches, which disposed of the former, will equally 
dispose of the latter. Then, as now, the Protectionists, 
Fair Traders, and Reciprocitarians loudly proclaimed that 
they could raise the price of corn for the farmer without 
raising the price of bread, and that they could help the 
manufacturer of cloth without injuring the man who 
wanted a coat. They declared that the working man was 
disgusted with Free Trade, that the nation was ruined, 
that every patriot was an Imperialist, and that every 
Imperialist (a half truth here) was a Fair Trader. 

For those whose minds are not capable of grasping 
the truths of political economy—and Mr. Cobden recog- 
nised that there are, and always will be, many such— 
the only test of the soundness of the principle of Free 
Trade is history and experience. The same may be said 


of a book. Modern conditions illustrate the principles of 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations just as well as did those 
of 1776, when it was written. In the same way, Lord 
Farrer’s treatment of the subject in the early eighties 
applies with equal or greater force in 1903. All that was 
wanted was to bring the figures up to date. This task, 
by no means an easy one, has been admirably performed by 
Mr. Cholmley; and, generally speaking, his additions 
(in small print) are very welcome and useful. In reading 
this book I am reminded of conversations with its author 
on economic subjects. He once told me that when he 
and his friend, Stafford Northcote, were leaving Balliol 
it was suggested that one of them should act as private 
secretary to Mr. Gladstone, then at the Board of Trade. 
Farrer had chosen the law as his profession, so the post 
fell to Northcote. This early training kept Northcote a 
firm Free Trader all his life (cf. p. 18 of this book); and 
when, later on, Farrer became a civil servant in the Board 
of Trade, official experience continually justified and ac- 
centuated his Liberalism. It may be doubted whether, 
since the death of Sir Louis Mallet, Cobden has had so 
clear-sighted a disciple. In judgment, lucidity, simplicity, 
and vigour of style, as well as in his complete and easy 
mastery of the facts and figures of British, colonial, and 
foreign trade, Lord Farrer was head and shoulders above 
the controversialists of his day. How effectually he 
smothered Baron de Worms in his attempts to introduce 
preferential dealing into the sugar business, and how 
splendidly he fed Mr. Chamberlain with facts and argu- 
ments twenty years ago! Thanks to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
recantation and Mr. Chamberlain’s war, we have lost 
the sugar bovnties and restored the sugar duties; and 
the change of sugar policy alone is costing us at least 
£,8,000,000 a year. Everyone who buys this book— 
and everyone ought to buy it—should study with particular 
care the chapter on sugar. To encourage a further ex- 
amination of the subject, let me quote an extract from a 
verbatim report that I came across in the Times the other 
day of a speech delivered at Birmingham on November 12, 
1885. “Really,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “the sugar ques- 
tion is about as strong a question as any we can have. 
I would as soon fight this Fair Trade humbug upon sugar 
as upon any other thing.” 

The Free Trade Union is to be most warmly congratu- 
lated upon its republication of the most important work 
ever issued by the Cobden Club. Everyone who has to 
speak or write on “ Fiscals” will find the book, with 
its wonderful statistical appendix, an indispensable store- 


house of sound arguments, trustworthy facts, and uncooked 
figures. 





BRYAN’S DICTIONARY. 


BryAN’s DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. New edi- 
tion revised and enlarged under the supervision of G. C. 


Williamson, L.D., Vol I. (A—C). London: George Bell 
and Sons. ais. net. 


Dr. WILLIAMSON is to be congratulated on the appearance 
and contents of the first volume of the new Bryan's Dic- 
tionary, which has recently been issued under his editor- 


ship. The volumes, five in all, will, when complete, as- 
suredly constitute a valuable work of art reference. More 
than this, an up-to-date publication of the kind was very 
badly wanted. The original Bryan's Dictionary was pub- 
lished in two quarto volumes in 1816. It was last revised 
and re-issued in parts between 1884 and 1889, when the 
editors, Mr. R. F. Graves and Sir Walter Armstrong, made 
themselves responsible for what was virtually a new work, 
sO many were the alterations involved by modern criticism 
and research. Since that time and to-day further revision 
has been urgently demanded, and the host of artists who 
have died in the interval has rendered a new set of bio- 
graphies essential. To meet this demand, the preset 
editor and publishers are producing the fresh edition, in- 
cluding some five hundred new names, and they are, fur- 
ther, enriching it by a number of half-tone illustrations and 
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photogravures which increase its value to the student of 
art. In Volume I. there are ninety-one of these illust~a- 
tions, and we have the promise that the complete work will 
contain between four and five hundred. 

This volume includes the painters and engravers from 
A to C, the system of alphabetical arrangement being that 
adopted by the Belgium Academy cataloguists, a clear de- 
scription of which will be found in the prefatory note. 
mong the seventy-two new biographies we note those of 
Burne-Jones, Aubrey Beardsley, Benjamin Constant, Sidney 
Cooper, M. R. Corbet, and John Brett ; and, on the whole, 
the contributors of these and others have performed their 
duties with praiseworthy conscientiousness, dealing mainly 
with facts and leaving theory and criticism to other people 
vith other objects and more space at disposal. When one 
considers the scrappy character of the reference books on 
which one was asked to rely prior to this enterprise, the 
greatness of the boon becomes trebly apparent. Practicall, 
nothing of the kind has hitherto existed in our language 
The old Bryan had, as we have pointed out, dropped 
hopelessly behind the times. Redgrave’s Dictionary of 
Painters and Clement and Hutton’s Artists of the Nine- 
teenth Century, excellent volumes in their way, were very 
far from covering the necessary ground. The Dictionary of 
Artists, by Algernon Graves, was not much more than a 
useful handbook. Other publications of the kind began 
and ended with the old masters. Thus we are disposed to 
feel devoutly thankful for what we have here, and to ex- 
press our confidence in what is to come, leaving anything 
that might be considered an error of omission or commis- 
sion to adjust itself in future editions. 

There are, however, one or two things which strike us 
as being in need or rearrangement. For instance, why 
should a column and a half be devoted to Aubrey Beards- 
ley, whilst the combined careers of Benjamin Constant and 
Richard Cosway are dismissed in a good deal less than that 
space ? Henry Bright, again, one of the most brilliant 
painters of the Norwich School, has only nineteen lines. 
Bosboom, the Dutch painter, has fourteen. Those Aca- 
demic Stars, Sidney Cooper, John Brett, and J. B. Burgess, 
occupy altogether less than a single column. The obvious 
answer to all this is, of course, that Beardsley’s art is more 
unique and more interesting than any of the others—with 
which, generally speaking, we are in agreement. But, 
when all is said, Beardsley’s career extended over about 
four years, and whatever may have been his brilliant pro- 
mise he certainly did not achieve enough to be ranked 
with the masters. Neither do we see why in a dictionary of 
this scope, which, as the editor is careful to say, deals with 
facts rather than with criticism, so many lines should be 
devoted to vindicating Beardsley’s moral character against 
attack. There is one more feature to be noticed. The 
proportion of Italian pictures, which have been repro- 
duced, to the rest appears to be somewhat large; out of 
ninety-one illustrations fifty-seven are drawn from this 
school ; and we venture to suggest that in future volumes 
the honours should be more evenly distributed. Yet, after 
all, the total elimination of personal preferences is next to 
impossible even in a dictionary, and we would not wish it to 
be thought that occasional idiosyncrasies, such as we have 
pointed out, lessen in any way our appreciation of the whole 
labour involved and the whole result obtained. 





ADAM SMITH AND THE NEO- 
PROTECTIONISTS. 
ApamM SmirH’s WEALTH oF Nations: A new and condensed 
edition, with preface and introduction by Hector Macpher- 


son. 1s. net. Published by Oliphant, Anderson, and 
Ferrier, Edinburgh and London. 1903. 


Tuts is far the best condensed edition of Adam Smith which 
has ever appeared. Every intelligent citizen ought to pos- 
sess himself of a copy and master it ; and then, of course, he 
or she will not be happy until a complete text has been read. 
Mr. Macpherson in its preface speaks out well on the sub- 


ject of the fiscal doubts and intellectual confusion which 
now prevail : 


“In many ways this epidemic of doubt is to be wel- 
comed. Better doubt than credulity; better that men 
should have their faith shaken, if as a result they are led 
to make a study at first hand of the great principles which 
underlie national prosperity and well-being. The present 
unrest will work out for good if it sends thoughtful in- 
quirers back to the study of the great thinkers who had 
an easy mastery of the first principles of national and inter- 
national economics. Among these Adam Smith occupies 
the supreme place.” 


Cobden believed that the study of political economy 
was the highest exercise of the human mind. He must 
have known the Wealth of Nations almost by heart, and 
many of the most striking passages are marked in the 
favourite copy which was in his library at Dunford House. 
In the hands of Adam Smith and Richard Cobden the 
science is not dismal. Including, as Mr. Macpherson well 
says, the co-operative and sympathetic view of life, it is, on 
the contrary, eminently hopeful and elevating. “ In civilised 
society,” as Smith puts it, “ man stands at all times in need 
of the co-operation and assistance of great multitudes.” 

It is sometimes said that Adam Smith was not an out- 
aiid-out Free Trader, that he recognised limitations to the 
cectrine, and that he never expected to see a Free Trade 
England. ‘The latter statement is true enough. He says 
quite explicitly: “To expect, indeed, that the freedom of 
tiade should ever be entirely restored in Great Britain is 
as absurd as to expect that am Oceana or Utopia should 
ever be established.” He did not foresee a Cobden. But 
on the point of economic doctrine it is hard to see that 
Smith acknowledged any limitations. Perfect Free Trade 
was, in his opinion, the best policy for promoting the 
wealth of a nation. Those who regard him as less of 4 
“ doctrinaire ” on this subject than succeeding economists 
lay stress as a rule upon what he said about the Act of 
Navigation and the subject of Retaliation. But their view 
depends in each case upon isolated sentences divorced from 
their context. If the reader will turn to pages 160 and 
177-9 Of this little volume he will see that Smith regarded 
the Act of Navigation just as he might regard the building 
of a battleship, obviously bad for the wealth of the nation, 
but perhaps justifiable as a measure of defence. Retalia- 
tion (pp. 162-4) is bad as a general policy, but it may be 
wise where there is a probability that it will lead to the 
reduction of heavy duties or prohibitions, Smith makes it 
clear that such a probability seldom arises. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE two first articles in the Contemporary Review are by 
Dr. Fairbairn on Herbert Spencer and a plea for a 
land policy by which Mr. Massingham thinks to 
revive Philosophic Radicalism. It is characteristic 
of the new Radicalism that it should concentrate all 
its energies on, taxation, and should regard Sir Charles 
Dilke, with his mixture of militarism and governmental 
supervision, as a typical Reformer. Dr. Fairbairn writes 
from the standpoint of a man who has been deeply infiu- 
enced by Hegel, but is at the same time alive to the solidity 
of much of Spencer’s work. He notes that Spencer belongs 
to a remarkable group of men who gave distinction to the 
England of Victoria, yet owed nothing to any English 
university—J. S. Mill, Lewes, Buckle, Tyndall, Huxley, 
and Spencer himself. Of these, Mill, he thinks, was the 
true inheritor and torch-bearer of our philosophic tradition. 
But we are surprised to find Dr. Fairbairn speak of the 
“studied elegance” of Mill’s style giving the effect of 
“careless felicity.” A writer on “ The Tibetan Puzzle ” 
claims that “ the symbolic or symptomatic significance” of 
our proposed invasion of Tibetan territory is that “ Russian 
expansion in Asia is stopped ”—surely a large and un- 
warrantable assumption. An excellent paper by Mrs. 
Bosanquet on “ Physical Degeneration and the Poverty 
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Line,” proposes a twofold remedy for that physical in- 
efficiency which is said to be sapping the strength of the 
nation in so alarming a way: first, a better training in 
domestic economy and housewifery for the women and 
girls (many working women “have come to regard the 
making and mending of clothes as no longer a part of their 
duty ”), and, second, individual work amongst the children 
whilst they are of school age, as well as later, in following 
their fortunes, until they are “safely established at some 
desirable work.” Mr. Auberon Herbert relates the wonders 
of his Hampshire gravel pits very charmingly in his “ Story 
of an Old Race Told by Itself.” He builds up around his 
ancient stone-workers a narrative so complete and lucid that, 
in gazing down the long files of time, we discover these 
gravel pitmen equipped with a “ steady Government of the 
democratic type and an intense appreciation of 
art,” as they were “ devoted rather to the pursuits of peace 
than to those of war. A great people, and because 
they were great they endured.” 


The North American Review has several articles of 
literary interest, including a first instalment of a notice of 
Morley’s Gladstone, by Mr. Goldwin Smith, whose admirable 
style is displayed to great advantage in an eloquent pane- 
gyric of Gladstone, the man “ who was a fearless and power- 
ful upholder of humanity and righteousness, in an age in 
which faith in both was growing weak, and Jingoism, with 
its lust of war and rapine, was taking possession of the 
world.” Mr. Goldwin Smith knew Gladstone personally, 
but there are, we think, few who will agree with him when 
he says that, “although Gladstone’s eye was extremely 
bright, in the rest of the face there was no beauty or even 
refinement.” Mr. W. D. Howells on “ The Personality of 
Hawthorne ” is as delightful and as full of good things as we 
should expect from the American Birrell. He touches 
upon the question “Whether New England civilisation 
was the more excellent or enviable in its flowering or in 
its going to seed.” He says that there was “no love lost 
between Hawthorne and his birthplace (Salem, Mass.), but 
probably neither knew the extent of their mutual debt. 
If he conferred deathless renown upon her with something 
very like a cuff, she had begun by endowing him from the 
stores of her deep puritanic past with a strong nature, which 
could emerge from its shy withdrawal, on occasions, in 
forays of scorn and hate. The evil that men too 
often do became for him merely the problem of a darkling 
imagination, and the passions yielded him the secret of 
their most tragical significance without first making him 
their prey.” Other interesting papers in the same review are 
“Tf the South had been Allowed to Go,” by Ernest Crosby, 
and “Columbia's Last Vision of Eldorado,’ by Marrion 
Wilcox. 


The Monthly Review for January is hardly as good a 


number as usual. Mr. Felix Schuster’s article on foreign 
trade and the money market has already been noticed in 
The Speaker. Mr. Schuster points out that Protection 
ought easily cause London to lose its position as the 
supreme money market of the world. This is a considera- 
tion which, no doubt, has never occurred to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, or indeed to most Protectionists. ‘They are ready to 
make a violent change in cheerful ignorance of the incalcu- 
lable and disastrous consequence it might have. The paper 
ends with some general arguments against Protection very 
clearly and moderately put. There are two articles on 
military matters. In the first the editor reviews and dissents 
from many of the suggestions in Mr. Amery’s book on the 
problem of the army. The second is a defence, moderate 
enough, of Mr. Brodrick’s administration at the War Office. 
The writer wishes Mr. Brodrick to be judged by results and 
to be compared not with an ideal War Minister, but with 
his predecessors. Signor Santi, the chief supporter of 
Crispi’s policy in the Italian Parliament, writes a rather 
vague and grandiloquent article on Italian Policy. He, 
naturally, thinks that Crispi was the author of all that is 
good in that policy; and he is inclined to be hostile to 


France. But his opinions are not supported with much 
argument or fact. M. Baranowsky writes an interesting 
article on Anti-Semitism in Russia. The peasant, he says, 
is not hostile to the Jew because the Jew cheats him; the 
Jew has little opportunity to do so. The state now is the 
only publican and the Jew cannot be a moneylender, be- 
cause he has no money to lend. Nor are the peasants 
naturally disposed to hate the Jews. It is the Nationalist 
Party that incite them to rob and kill by stories of ritual 
murders and the like. Nationalism, im fact, is a kind of 
poison running through the minds of men all over Europe, 
and nowhere more virulently than in Russia ‘The lower the 
civilisation the more complete the Nationalism, and Boxers 
and Bashi Bazouks are the best Nationalists of all. In 
“Crescent and Cross” Mr. Hogarth writes of the little 
island of Casteliorizo, with some general reflections on the 
superiority of the Mussulman to the Christian in the Levant. 
Mr. John Ward describes the reconstruction proceeding at 
Karnak with photographs of the works. Mr. Prothero 
writes of the Creevey Papers. The President of Magdalen 
has an article on Tennyson and Dante, but makes very 
little of the subject. He reminds one, in fact, of Captain 
Sumple in Pendennis. He tells, for instance, of how 
Gladstone and Tennyson once discussed Dante at break- 
fast on a steamer, and how Tennyson afterwards forgot what 
passage they had talked about. Mr. Sturge Moore writes 
with some obscurity of the Idea of Proportion. It is a fine 
subject, but needs some definite treatment. There are 
some poems by Mr. Le Mare, which also might well be 
more definite. 


We have already drawn attention to the two articles 
on Land Reform and to Mr. Peel’s important article on 
Canada, which appear in the Zudependent Review for 
January. In the same number Mr. Lowes Dickinson writes 
another of his clever articles, this time on Motoring, as a 
symptom of our feverish civilisation. Mr. Hirst gives an 
interesting picure of the Austrian Premier, and Mr. Nevin- 
son contributes a most powerful description of what he 
saw a few weeks ago in the vilayet of Monastir. The editor 
has been fortunate enough to obtain an article on the 
Electra of Euripides, from the pen of Mr. Gilbert Murray, 
containing another instalment of his brilliant verse trans- 
lation of the great dramatist whom he has interpreted with 
such success in his recent volume. 


The Nineteenth Century for January ‘contains two 
articles on the Fiscal Question. One is by Sir Robert 
Giffen, who comes out as a strong opponent of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s propaganda. “ Ministers and the'r missionaries, 
instead of trying to effect some arrangement with the mini- 
mum of resistance, have thought proper as a preliminary 
to raise again the whole question between Free Trade and 
Protection, and have thereby aroused the apposition of 
large numbers of Imperialists, who are forced to make a 
choice between their attachment to Free Trade policy and 
an Imperial policy of a sort which no friend of liberty can 
desire.” ‘The other article is by Mr. Benjamin Kidd, whose 
generalisations are vitiated, as it seems to us, by certain 
fundamental misconceptions. He regards the whole con- 
troversy as a struggle between the principles of nationality 
on the one side and the principles of unregulated competi- 
tion in international trade on the other. He makes a 
supreme error. There is no necessary antagonism between 
nationality and Free Trade. A nation may decide that it 
can best defend and fortify its interests, its characteristics, 
and its place in the world by Protective Tariffs; a nation 
may, on the other hand, decide that it can best do all of 
these things by a system of Free Imports. Mr. Kidd must 
know well enough that the prosperous countries in Europe 
which have approximated to Free Trade are just as jealous 
of their national position as the most highly protected 
countries. The real struggle is between the principle of 
nationality and the principle of Imperialism; the one im- 
plying a regard for individuality, the other implying a mere 
passion for indiscriminate and cosmopolitan preponder- 
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ance. The chief blows at the principle of nationality have 
come from Mr. Kidd and his school of pseudo-Evolu- 
tionists. Lastly, Mr. Kidd seems to be very little alive to 
the repugnance which the colonies feel to the prospect of 
removing their own Protective duties against the mother 
country. More interesting articles are those dealing with 
the Education Act by the Bishop of St. Asaph and Mr. 
Lathbury. Both of these Churchmen look for a solution 
in some such arrangement as we have supported in The 
Speaker : secular education by the State, with facilities for 
religious instruction by the religious societies at their own 
expense. Mr. Oswald and Mr. Gill write an interesting 
article on the methods adopted by Australia to establish a 
kind of Monroe Doctrine and to maintain the predominance 
of the white races in Australia. A quotation from Pearson’s 
“ National Life and Characttér” has an interest in view of 
the attempts of the South African Government to introduce 
Chinese labour into South Africa. “The fear of Chinese 
immigration which the Australian democracy cherishes, 
and which Englishmen at home find it hard to understand, 
is, in fact, the instinct of self-preservation, quickened by 
experience. We know that coloured and white labour can- 
not exist side by side; we are well aware that China can 
swamp us with a single year’s surplus of population; and 
we know that if national existence is sacrificed to the work- 
ing of a few mines and sugar plantations, it is not the Eng- 
lishmen in Australia alone, but the whole civilised world 
that will be the losers.” 


The January number of the Fortnightly Review is 
a good one. Judge O’Connor-Morris writes of the Report 
of the Irish University Commission. He complains that 
the Commission were not allowed to deal with Trinity 
College, “the only University worthy of the name in 
Treland” and the chief subject of Roman Catholic educa- 
tional grievances. He complains, too, that the recommen- 
dations of the Commission to meet the Catholic demand 
for higher education are jejune and inadequate, and 
suggests his own solution of the problem. Mr. W. H. 
Hudson has an interesting and familiar character study of 
Herbert Spencer, which might well be longer. It is in- 
teresting to hear that Spencer in earlier life sang comic 
songs well, and that he could never master the difficulties 
of whist. It is sad, too, to find that nervous disease turned 
a man so brave and industrious into something of a hypo- 
chondriac. Mr. William Archer, writing of Ibsen's 
apprenticeship, tells how Ibsen in his youth managed a 
primitive theatre at Bergen, and how he learned the 
theatrical dexterity of his earlier works from the plays of 
Scribe which he produced. Mr. Pigou writes with admirable 
clearness of the probable results of taxes upon foreign 
corn, dairy produce, and meat, and shows by the closest 
arguments that the chief evil of such taxes would be ‘heir 
effect on distribution. Every vague Protectionist should 
read the article. Dr. Crozier, writing of Herbert Spencer 
and the dangers of specialisation, makes an interesting dis- 
tinction between the sciences in which specialisation is 
useful and those in which it is harmful. History at the 
present time, he thinks, suffers much from specialisation 
which obscures its philosophy. Mr. Street reviews the 
Creevey papers in a pleasant though rather disjointed way. 
Sut it is difficult to understand why he should wish that 
Creevey had been kind to the Regent. Mr. Laurence 
Housman has a poem called “ The Huntress,” which suffers 
from that vagueness of meaning which is the common 
disease of most of our younger poets ; and there is a poem 
by Mrs. Woods, called the “ Passing Bell,” which shows the 
modern impatience of the restraints of verse. 





A Deal in Wheat and Othér Storiés, by Frank Norris 
(Grant Richards). A novelist’s career of unusual promise 
was cut short by the premature death of Mr. Frank Norris, 
who in his attempts to depict the romance and tragedy of 
the great wheat trade of the Western world displayed re- 
markable powers as an incisive and picturesque writer. 


The book before us contains short stories which are of un- 
equal merit, and, we suspect, have been written at long 
intervals. One or two, such as “A Deal in Wheat” and 
“The Dual Personality,” are admirable, and are quite up 
to the high standard reached by Mr. Norris in The Pit 
and The Octopus. Certainly the book has more than 
the melancholy interest which always attaches to posthu- 
mous work, for it breathes the fresh and ardent spirit cf 








ODOL is the first and only antiseptic preparation for 
cleansing the mouth and teeth which is absorbed by the 
mucous membrane of the gums, to a certain extent 
impre; nating them, and so exercising its antiseptic 
powers not only during the brief period of application 
but continuing for some hours afterwards. 


HOW TO USE ODOL. 


Experience teaches! While Odol is universally 
recognised as the best preparation for the mouth and 
teeth, it must nevertheless be used in a certain way to 
get the best results of which it is capable. A few drops 
must be mixed with lukewarm (not cold) water until 
the mixture is opaque, though people with decayed 
teeth would do well, at first, to make the mixture so 
strong that it looks milky. A mouthful should then be 
taken to rinse the mouth thoroughly. A second mouth- 
ful should be kept in the mouth for two or three 
minutes to enable its antiseptic properties to be 
absorbed by the gums and lining membrane of the 
mouth so that they may remain disinfected for a long 
time. With a tooth brush dipped in the fluid, the teeth 
should next be brushed in the ordinary way. Finally, 
after the mouth is rinsed, a little of the Odol mixture 
should be used to gargle with. The teeth should be 
cleaned in this way at night, as well as in the morning, 
for it is during the night that most harm is done to 
the teeth through the debris of dinner being left to 
ferment in the mouth. 


It is a matter of the utmost importance that the Odol 
mixture should be kept in the mouth for some time, a 
precaution smokers especially should not neglect, for 
nothing refreshes the mouth so much as Odol, which 
leaves a delightful impression of coolness and a sense 
of delicate fragrance behind it. 


Price 1s. 6d. a flask, or 2s. 6d. a large flask, which 
will last for several months. To be obtained of all 
chemists. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


ANOTHER week of uncertainty and inactivity, though on the 
whole the tendency of opinion in the City has been rather 
more optimistic. In fact, it may be said that throughout 
the whole crisis the movements of prices have indicated a 
much less gloomy state of affairs than the statements of 
foreign correspondents and the leading articles of the daily 
Press seemed to take for granted. It will be interesting to 
see whether prices or the Press are right. I am rather in- 
clined to back prices, as this is an occasion on which they 
are particularly sensitive to adverse influences, so that their 
comparative firmness is a very reassuring feature. Of 
course, when enterprising editors send enterprising corre- 
spondents to write a situation up, the only thing for the 
latter to do is to carry out their imstructions, and the City, 
which used to be made very nervous by these ebullitions, 
is beginning to apply the necessary pinchi of salt; as for 
leading articles, I am sorry to say that business men are 
gradually finding out that the gentleman who sits and dis- 
cusses the situation with ponderous solemnity and all the 
dignity of the editorial “we ” knows little, if anything, more 
ibcut the facts of the case then they do themselves ; and 
when certain enthusiastically Jingo journals are found to be 
doing all that they can by their comments to precipitate a 
conflict, the commercial community is ready enough to con- 
jecture the various reasons which make this policy 
desirable. 





The point is rather an interesting one ; certainly I can 
never remember an occasion on which a portentously grave 
face made by the Press was so little reflected on the surface 
of markets, and it really looks as if the busincss com- 
munity had learnt some of the lessons taught by the Daily 
Mail and its Pekin Horror, not to mention all the romances 
published by other daily journals during the war, and, in- 
ceed, at all times, and were beginning to rely on other 
sources of inspiration and guidance. On this occasion the 
impulse towards cheerfulness has come chiefly—shall we 
take it lying down ?—from the Paris Bourse, a fact which 
is of great and hopeful significance. For if anybody— 
outside of the countries actually concerned—stood to lose 
more than any other by a war between Russia and Japan, 
that person is obviously the French investor, who has passed 
his milliards of francs in Russian loans, and, whatever the 
result of the war, can only expect to see his security very 
seriously impaired by huge fresh creations accompanied by 
high taxation and sluggish revenue. If we observe the 
effect of a little war against 50,000 farmers on British Con- 
sols, we may begin to conjecture what the effect on Russian 
bonds would be of a struggle for supremacy in the Far 
East with Japan. It is a possibility that would naturally 
drive the keen-sighted and excitable French investor into 
a fit of the shuddering horrors if there were really any 
serious chance of its becoming anything more than a pos- 
sibility ; but clearly the French investor has good reason to 
make light of the possibility, since, instead of rushing to 
sell his Russians, he has been a cheerful and consistent 
buyer, during the greater part of this prolonged crisis, of 
any securities that were offered on this side. 





The buoyancy of Paris had the effect of thoroughly 
frightening the “bears” in London, and causing quite a 
little scramble among them to close, with the result that for 
several days, while the Press news got worse, prices went 
steadily up. It is a pleasing example of the blessed effects 
of the existence of a “bear” account. There is nothing 
like it for steadying markets during times of crisis and un- 
certainty, for the knowledge that there is a large number of 
operators who have sold stock that they have not got 
makes it so easy to set prices rising and is so great an 
encouragement to any intending purchaser; and I cannot 
agree with the common impression that a “ bear,” or 
an operator who sells stocks that he has not got 
in the hope of repurchasing it cheaper after a fall which 
he foresees, or thinks he foresees, is necessarily a market- 
wrecking ruffian, and a much more villainous person than 
the “ bull” who buys stock that he cannot pay for in the 


hope of selling it higher up after a rise that he foresees, or 
thinks he foresees. There is really nothing to choose 
between the two classes of speculators; neither is neces- 
sarily a villain; each is probably a fool, who will soon be 
parted from his money. It is true that the “ bear” some- 
times spreads libellous statements tending to depress the 
securities of which he is short; it is equally true that the 
“bull often circulates puffs calculated to inflate the prices 
of securities that he wants to sell. Neither of them has 
ultimately. and in the long run any effect at all on prices. 


London and India Docks Deferred has been moving 
up again, and now they are talking of the possibility of 
3% or even 4 per cent. as the year’s dividend on this vola- 
tile security. A year ago it received 4 per cent., and rose 
over 80; but those were the days when the Government was 
still a Government, and it was hoped that the Port of London 
Bill was going to become an Act during the next session, and 
that the Deferred stockholders would be brought on a 
4 per cent. basis; operators who calculated all the avail- 
able facts worked the value of the Deferred stock out at 
over 120. But then Mr. Balfour was a factor who was not 
susceptible of calculation, and he let the Port of London 
Bill drop, chiefly because the Corporation representatives 
were cross owing to the importance given to the L.C.C. by 
the bill. Then the company had a shocking bad half year, 
and the stock fell to 48; now they say the second half of 
the year has been much better, and the company is going 
to have a bill of its own, continuing its corporate existence, 
which may, or may not, be good for the shareholders, but 
will almost certainly be bad for the Port of London. How- 
ever, I fancy that a rival rumour is more likely to be the 
right one, which says that the Government bill will be re- 
introduced, only with the difference that the stockholders 
will be paid for their property in Port stock without the 
option of cash—a change which would greatly facilitate 
matters. —— 


Home Railway stocks have had quite a little boom 
this week, and it appears that the public is really supporting 
this market again, perhaps thinking that war in the Far East 
could at any rate do no harm to these securities. A good 
deal of stock was taken up at the Settlement by small in- 
vestors, and the dealers are very short. Well, we shall 
know something about the dividends next week, and shall 
be able to tell how much the distinctly greater intelligence 
recently applied to railway management has been able to 
effect in reducing expenses to counteract reduced earnings. 
By the way, the Consolidated Kent Collieries has had a very 
glowing report on its property—68 million tons of coal and 
a profit in sight of 71 millions. If this is anywhere near the 
mark it should be good for the South-Eastern and Chatham 
companies. 





One prospectus — Threlfall’s Brewery — offers 
£1,000,000 Four per Cent. Debenture stock at par. It 
will take some placing in these times. 

JANUS. 
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